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ABSTRACT 

The bibliography on child neglect includes 
app'roxiaately 130 entries grouped under the following categories: 
general, prevention, identification, etiology', treatment, and 
spquelae. Within^a^ch category, articles appear in alphabetical order 
by author's name®'\nd usually include the title, date of publication. 
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GENERAL 

Boardman, H.E. 196 3. Who. insures the child's right to , 
health. In The Ne qlected-Battered Child Syndrome . 
New York: Child Welfare League of America (Pamph- 
let) , pp. 5-12. 

A basic conflict in American values' exists in this area and 
makes dealing with battered-neglected children emotionally 
charged and difficult. American society val\ies individual-- 
ism and, proceeding from that, the right of parents to raise 
their children as they wish. We are, however, becoming 
increasingly aware of the rights of children. In earlier 
times American society was less anonymous and- social controls 
preventing neglecting and batteoring children were more effec- 
tive • Boardman notes the irony in our preventing abortions, 
defending the "right of the fetus," and then doing so* very 
little to insure the right of the child once it is^o.rJ^r! 

To carry the cause of children's rights further, it is essen- 
tial that criteria be developed to differentiate between 
^neglecting parents and battering; and to differentiate who can 
utilize professional help from those whose perspnalities are 
so arrested and depleted that they cannot become adequate 
parents. The results of leaving children with parents who are 
diagnosed "untreatable" or "inaccessible" must also be compre- 
hensively studied and the findings presented to the community 
so that legislation will be forthcoming. C. Hally 

Boehm, B. 1967. Protective services for neglected children. 
In Social Work Practice . Columbus, 0.: National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, pp. 109-125. 

The purpose of this study was to determine: (1) How decisions 
for placement are made; (2) the criteria used by the social 
worker in determining whether or not placement is ne^eded;* (3) 
how the worker evaluates the adequacy of fche family to con- 
tinue care of the child. The research was conducted in the 
welfare department in the Twin Cities of Minnesota — a large 
urban area with a population of over one million.- The writer 
believes that neglect is culturally defin#&, and each com- 
munity identifies the child-rearing behaviors of which it 
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a^)proves or disapproves. Therefore a questionnaire survey of 
the community's attitudes was mad^, sampling reactions to case 
examples among persons in professions that play a significant 
role in disposing of neglect complaints. It revealed strong 
consensus for protective action in situations involving physi- 
cal hazard to the child; and a disapproval of emotional 
neglqpt, ^^t not strpng enough to demand protective action. 
Situations in which parents violai^d- community norms but their 
children did not appear ne^:.,&^^::^d did not evoke consideration 
of protective placement. -^^"^^ 

Characteristics of families actually referred to a placement 
agency during the study were like those of "multiproblem 
itamilies" so familiar in the literatifre. Most of the neglec^t- 
ful families came from the lowest socioeconomic stratum with 
a 'high incidence of broken homes, minority group irembership, 
low^income and education, substandard housing and neighborhood, 
and large family size. 

Two hundired active neglect cases *were also used ia studying 
criteria for deciding the separation of child from family. Of 
seve.ral criteria, the most significant for deciding about 
placement was^he caseworker's evaluation of maternal beha- 
vior. In caseworkers^ plans for length of placement, prognosis 
was based primarily on evaluation of the intensity of. the 
mother's desire, to^ave the child returned to her. The type 
and degree of pathological behavior on the part of the child 
was not a significant determinant in the placement decision, 
nor was the worker's assessment of the father. The su^gelK^ 
tions for improving services in this area focus on developing 
preventative coiu'^ """ty services before the stresses make the 
family so dyo ^ncriDnal that removal of the chi^^fl is necessary. 
C. Hally 



Calkins, Carl et al. 1973. Children's rights: an introduc- 
tory sociological overview. Peabody Journal of Education , 
50:89-109. 

Paul Goodman stresses that children are not treated in our 
society as complete persons. "The establishment of the con- 
ditions necessary* to insure the welfare of children, i.e., the^ 
actualization of particular rights for children, has often 
received less attention than the organizational demands of 
social systems" (p. 108). Children are effectively relegated 
to second-class status in the present social structure. 
K. van Wormer i) " 
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Coles, R. 1971. Children of Crisis: Migrants, Share - 
croppers, Mountaineers . Vol. II. Boston: Little, 
Brown. • ^ . ^• 

As the main feature of the book, child- psychiatrist Coles - 
'does a clinical study of the adaptations of children of 
migrants, sharecroppers, and mountaineers. Through inter- 
views and observations, the author does a loose methodologi- 
cal study" from 1961 to 1971 of the land, parents, children, 
and life of the Appalachian poor and migrants of the east 
coast, ^he strengtihs and weaknesses "of these people are 
described through Coles' account of his interviews. 

Fanshel, D. and Shinn, E. B. 1972. Dollars an d Sense ^n 
■ the Foster Care of ^Children: -A Look at^Cost Factors . 
New York: Child Welfarg League of America. 

Reports findings that emerged in the course of a longitudi- 
nal study of 624 children entering foster care in New York 
City during 1966. Sample, followed for five years, created 
the possibility of studying cost factors normally not readily 
accessible. In New York City, there is reliance on purchase 
of services by the public sector from private child care 
agencies out of the New York Charitable Institutions Budget. 
Data available in the Bureau of the Budget provided possi- 
bility, via computer program, to sam total costs over a 
four-year period. Results include neither the small«*costs 
(less than 5%) contributed without reimbursement by private 
agencies or services in the public sector incidental to 
placement; estimates are low. 

Of the 624 children, 407 had been discharged from foster 
care (i.e., foster home or institution) by the end of four 
years; caring for these children cost $3,567,672. The 217 ^ •. 
still under care had already required an expenditure of _ 
$3,636,321. vRelevant average costs per child were 98,76b ( 
and $16,757. Projections from available figures snowed, fo* 
example, that for the 161 families where the children were 
still in care, cost of keeping them to maturity would total 
$23,652,027! From experience, this is not unlikely to occur, y 
Potential savings through returning children to their own , 
homes or arranging adoption are identified. Besides waste 
of children's lives, financial looses attendant on failure 
to arrive at prompt case decisions, or endlessly awaiting 
parental improvement that does not occur are extremely 
large. Illustrations of large, poor families involving . 
psychotic or otherwise neglectful parents ire gi^n with 
estimates of eventual costs of -•caring tor the children in 
each family ranging from $500,000 to $7 50,000. Computer, 
management is recommended as one method to ensure tracking 
of cases in very large agencies. N. Polansky 
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Pontana, V- vJ. 1973. Somewhere a Child is Crying; Maltreat- 
ment — Causes and Prevention . New York; Macmillan. ^ 

Provides a survey of the problem of "maltreatment" in tJhe U.S. 
and especially in New York City, and an impassioned plea for 
more public and pnivate efforts at prevention and treatment. 
Abuse and neglect are placed under the same rubric. * "Any 
treatment by which a child's potential development is retarded 
or completely suppressed, by mental, /emotional or physical suf- 
fering, is maltreatment, whether it is negative (as in depri- 
vation of emotiont^l or mrterial needs) or positive (as in 
verbal' abuse or battering)"."^ 

Observations are from the" vantage point of pediatrics and 
emergency roojtns of a very large urban hospital serving a great 
fcany poor people. Discusses .various diagnostic signs, ranging 
Irom subdural hematomas and old fractures to malnutrition, etc. 
P'elieves that, as of time of writing, at least 150 children die 
in New York City ^lone each year of maltreatment. Links abuse 
to increasing and pervasive violence'in this country, and be- 
lieves the prevalence, grossly underestimated, is rising steadily 
beyond what can be accounted for by improving detection and 
s^^atistics. 

Offers' case illustrations of typical family dynamics, and i^- 
views the problems of organizing a community for preventative 
and ameliorative action- Describes efforts made in New York 
from vantage point of Cme who chaired major committees involved. 
An interesting attempt at offering inpatient group treatment 
to grossly neglectful mothers is described, with puzzlement 
both as to how to make it more effective, and how to get such 
womem/to accept the' help' of fered. Collects ^data , examples, 
theories and possible solutions in what is substantially a book 
directed at the general reader. N. A. Polansky 



Haynes, G., Davie, R. et al. i973. National Childrens Bureau 
Tenth Annual Review. London, England; The Bureau (Pam- 
phlet) . 

This pamphlet reviews the first ten ^ears of the Bureau's pro- 
gress. Like all such documents, it is of course optimistic and 
self-laudatory . But it does provide an image of problems that 
have concerned Britons professionally involved with children- 
work with the handicapped, pre-school, etd. The Bureau is the 
sponsor and conductor of the exciting study of all children 
born during a given week in 1958—a unique cohort study of needs- 
and services. *N. A. Polansky ^ 
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Meier, -E. G. 1964. Child* neglect . -InN. E. ^Cohen, Ed'. 
Social Work and Social Problems , pp. 153-199. New 
York: National Associatior) of Social Workers. - 

The most comprehensive review article on rfeglect per se 
found in the previous literature. Compares legal with 
social work views of neglect, noting that both are affected 
by societal values, ttowever^ social work sees it as an 
extreme value pn & continuum, wher.eas legally it is seen as 
more of a dis<:rete entity, I^ists 'the elements commonly • 
found in neglect laws nationally. There is no doubt that 
th^. quantity of neglect officially so designated qualifies 
«^this as a serious social problem. Even so, only a small part 
of that which occurs comes to 'court attention. The poor ^ 
child and the illegitimate child are more likely to be taken 
to court. Children placed today in foster care are far more 
likely than in previous yeajrs to come from neglect situations 
rather ^than be "dependent children." 

Among parents who are neglectful or in danger of becoming 
neglectful are those overwhelmed ,by external pressures and . 
those unaware of community standards of care. There are 
also those with severe defects in ,ego development. Many 
aspects of the social worker's training--e .g. , permissive- 
ness acceptance , 'explorations of c-lient's own deprivations 
—are iinappropriate to the task of working with xilient with 
ego defects who may require limits and use of authority.. 
Desfcribes some situations in whicH neglect is likely to 
occur, and which call for possible preventative action. 
Argues for prevention of drift in foster care, and for 
placement of children soon where por,sible. A thorough, per- 
ceptive review foreseeing many issues coming to the fore a 
djcade later. N; A. Polansky 



Pavenstedt, E. , Ed. 1967. The Drifters; Children of Dis - 
organized Lower-class Families . Boston: Little, 
Brown. 

Pavenstedt, a child psychiatrist, headed a clinic with mul- 
tiple services .attached in one of the poorest neighborhoods 
in Boston. Clinic was under auspices of local medical 
school; staffed by multidisciplinary team. In the course 
of seeking out and offering services to the most dilapidated 
families in the area, much information was obtained relevant 
to medical problems among children and their parents (mother: 
especially), physical and emotional. Book consists of 
series of chapters written by various team members follow- 
ing a rather short introductory statement by the modest 
director, and editor of the volume. With respect to child 
neglect, the most relevant is probably the writing of 
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Bandler with regard to family functioning from a "psychosocial 
perspective." Gives dynamics found in these families, and 
some gleanings from experiences in attempting casework with 
them. • v. V 

This group is very realistic with respect to limit'ed goals 
able to "be achieved in bringing about change. Have also made 
the important' point that the group under study is not all 
"working class" poor families. Elsewhere, describe them as 
"very low-lower class" families. Point of view is largely 
but not slavishly psychoanalytic. Long regarded as one of 
the most knowledgeable and long-lived teams at work on this 
array of concerns in this country. N. A. Polansky ^ 



Polansky, N. A., Borgman, R. D.r and De Saix, C. 1972. 

Roots, of Futility . "San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc. 

Reports the results of seven years of work in one area of 
Southern Appalachia. Original intent was to prevent need for 
institutional placement of children from study area. Prelimi- 
nary scouting indicated most such children'^ad first suffered 
severe deprivation and neglect. Although mast subh youngsters 
come out of poverty, it was not felt that need fot money 
required further research.. Instead, effort focused on the 
families found hardest to reach and to help. Th^se contained 
mothers with the apathy futility syndrome. % 

A series of studies was conducted to scout the problem, and 
then to seek ways of operationally defining "neglect." An 
experience survey was conducted, structured via the Critical 
Incident, Techniqvie to find significant items. These were 
then incorporated into a scale for measuring the Childhood Level 
of Living , a reasonably objective device by which differences 
In level of care, at the lowest economic level, could be dis- 
criminated. The question was: What differentiates the mother 
whose care falls below the median, among the rural poor, from 
the others? This was studied with a sample of 52 mother-child 
pairs recruited from a year-round Headstart Program in one 
county. 

"It is a gross oversimplification to regjard child neglect 
solely, or even primarily, in economic terms, although it is 
certainly associated with poverty. In studying the role of 
maternal character child neglect, we are led to^^ evidence 
of pervasive infantilism; and in a primitive core we uncpver 
the sense of futility." By studying sequellae in the chil- 
dren, as well as mother's own history, they "trace the out- 
lines of intergenerational cycles of deprivation and futility 
which underlie the familiar cycle of poverty." Also, posit a 
cycle of infantilism, underlying both. The book also reports 



a co'u^)le of spinoff studies on such theoretical issues as; 
social class differences related to- felt power lessness ; 
further evidence of the centrality of v'erbal accessibility 
irt the mothers' personalities; the process of infantali- 
zatio'n . 

".J 

The general conclusion of the book is that the apathy- 
futility syndrome reflects a'pervasive, defep-seated, and 
early damage in the maternal personality which ifi very 
difficult to reverse in adult life. Seen as a defense 
against even deeper infantile depression and anxiaty, the 
Pattern yet resists change. One form of resistance is its 
contagiousness to the person t ying to treat it. Mothers" 
with this pattern tend to pass it on to their children, at 
least at the age observed (i.e., three and four). It may 
reappear in early adolescence as violence rather than with- 
drawal. Diagnostically, the findings using improved ^ 
methodology and theoretical refinements db confirm Young: s. 

Treatment suggestions are somewhat radical, since the ordi- 
nary rural county has neither the' personnel or resources to 
tre^t this character problem. The book was likely to anger 
those. whose orientation is primarily econotnic, and who view 
these cases as instances of victimization by "the system, 
since it looks for differences within thte poorest group . It 
has angered them, since the problems to which it points do 
not allow of easy, financial solutions. Its findings, how- 
ever ^ are strikingly similar to those of serious workers in 
urban areas, as well (see Sullivan, et al.). One of the few 
books generally on the subject of neglect. N. A. Polansky ^ 



Polansky, N. A., De Saix, C. , and Sharlin, S. A. 1972. 

Child Neglect; Understanding and Reaching the Parent . 
New York: Child Welfare League of America. 

This is a small book (95 pag^s) for a particular audience. 
It is aimed 'at the front-line child welfare or protective 
services worker, especially in a rural county, who may be 
confronted with child neglect, who has had no graduate socia 
work education and little specific training for the tasK. 
The book offers a suntmary statement on the community's atti- 
tude about neglect, followed by some principles in psycho- 
diagnosis. The point is made that most neglectful mothers 
fall into the range iaoeled "infantile personality." Five 
types of neglectful mothers are identified: the apathetic- 
futile; the impulse ridden; the mentalirv retarded; the 
mother in a reactive ' depression; and theVpsychotic (includ- 
ing the borderline personality organization) . In each 
instance, typical etiologies, s^quellae in children and 
suggestions for treatment are offered. The final chapter 
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offers guides to treatment including: making mi^iial 'intact; 
critical decisions; use of authority; foster iij^i; dependency; 
and working toward improving verbaj. accessibility. N, A. Polan 
sky . . / 



Polansky, h. A., and Pol^i>sky, N. F. i968.. The carrent status 
of ^ child abuse and child neglect in this country — 1968 
Report to the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of 
Children^ Washington, D. C. > University of Georgia^, Type- 
scrit>t. ^ " • 

The' twofold aims of this repoi^'t w^re. to summarize what was 
currently known about child, abuse and child neglect and to 
derive recommendations for action. The fofcus was on- the 
parents, the rationale being that the phenomena of child abuse 
and child neglect are best understood in term?; of the parents, 
especially the mothers. \ 

The abusive parent was generally vie. cribed as one who has a 
drive to destroy his child. He shows the following character- 
istics: immature personality; no remorse at his behavior; 
refusal to seek or allow outside help; repetitive^ess in his 
abuse; and having been neglected or abused in his own childhood 
The first cpncern in handling is protection of the child. 

TherOiack of knowledge and lack of statistics in the area of 
dhild neglect was astonishing. Problems in identification of 
neglect were discussed. Neglectful families are very similar 
to "multiproblem families" and as resistant to improvement. 

The authors conclude that in neglectful families there is a 
progressively primitive level of personality development and 
style of life- Due to the stubbornness of the problem, the 
authors recommend that ip-patient treatment be considered the 
treatment of choice even though it is usually unavailable now. 
C. Hally 



Rodham, H. 1973. Children under the law. Harvard Ed 
tional Review* 43:487-514 . 
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Discusses the changing status of children under the law. A 
legal right is interpreted as "an enforceable claim to the 
possession of property or authority, as to the enjoymenbyof 
privileges or immunities," whereas moral principles and x 
political demands are not formally recognized by ^w and 
are in fact needs and interests, but not legal rights. 
Usually law reflects the social consensus that children's • 
best interests are synonymous with their parents • except in 
extreme cases where the state is authorized^ to intervene in 



the family situation under the doctrinf of parens patriae > 
Little thoilght has been given to substantive and t|fe:ocedural 
rights of children as 'individuals; or as a special interest 
group. Currently law reform, is shifting toward. helping 
children in! two ways: (1) by extending to children rights ^ 
legally granted to adults; and (2) by recognizing the unique 
needs an^ interests of dhildren as legally enforceable 
rights. Conflict in establishing rights of children lies in 
our value pn the doctrine of parens patriae versus our value, 
on' the importance of the nuclear family. 

> 

Reeeat benchmark decisions affecting children are.: In re 
Gault, 1967, and In re Wirfship , 1970, which gave to children^ 
procedural rights in the juvenile courts. Brown vs> Board 
of Jlducation , 1954, determined that segregated education was 
detrimental to the rights of children and emphasized the 
importance of education fJP children; negatively, Jefferson 
vs Hackhay , 1972, and San Antonio Schools vs. Rodriguez 
declared a" lower si:andard of welfa^re benefits to AFDC 
recipients than to other eligible persons; and in a similar 
repressive vein Wisconsin Vb. Yoder , 1972, ruled that com- 
f^ulsory school was illegal for religious reasons of the 
parents^not necessaridy of the children. ^ 

Rodham delineates three areas of strategy? ' for obtaining legal 
status for children: (1) abolish the legal status of infancy 
or .minority and reverse the presumption of incompetence; (2) 
all procedural rights granted to adults should also be 
granted to children; and (3> the presumption of identity of^ 
inter^t^s between parents and their children should be 
rejected whenever the child has interests demonstably inde- 
pendent of those of his parents. C. Hally 

>. 

Schorr, A.' 1974. Children and Decent People . New York: 
Basic Books. 

A fine, cogent book that examines the various systems of care 
to children— financial support, health care, foster care, day 
care, institutional care, legal care— available in the U.S. 
today. The contributors evaluate tlje quality of services in 
their various fields of expertise and frequently propose new 
ways of looking at services to children. Focus is on chil- 
dren in need. Our national services to children, have not bee 
logic^ly developed to provide tha best services to them, tut 
rather have indepenaently developed to meet whatever need tas 
been severe enough to merit legislation and/or community 
recognition. The book primarily addresses itself to: what 
are the parts of* the systems of services to children, who 
receives quality care and why; what factors detei^mine the 
course of actian in planning for children in this country; 
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and lastly, how can it bo that children are abused, neglected^ 
starved and exploited in a nation of wealth and ye do no 
better for them and feePso little guilt. C. Hally 



Taylor, R. G. 
the Farm. 



1973. Sweatshops in the 
Boston: Beacon Press. 



Sun: Child Labor on 
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A thorough investigation qfchild labor in agriculture. In 
1970 one-fourth^ of the faifm*wage worker^ in the U.S. were 
under 16 years of age. It is estimated that at least 800,000 
children work on farms? these are overwhelmingly the children 
of migrant workers. The -migrant child labor scene in the 
1970s is reminiscent of the sweatshop scene in the 1930s. 
Though figures on farm accijdents are incomplete due to ijiade- 
quate reporting systems, ithe lyational Safety Council states 
that farm employn^nt is the third most dangerous occujjation 
in the U.S. A 13-state stiidy of 78^ tractor fatalities found 
12% q£ those killed were b^ween 5 ana^4 years old, too young 
to be legally driving or working around such- machinery . Other 
farming machinery also contributes to serious or fatal injuries, 
likewise pesticide fatalities^ of youngsters. The health of 
migrant children is appalling. Tn one study the children seen 
were all shorter and weighed loss than they should for €heir 
chronological ages. The caloric intake of these children was 
one-half the recommended allowance,. Hunger, malnutrition, and 
disease are rampant among these children. 

Many cultural myths contribute to keeping the children "down 
on the farm," such as labor is virtue, farms are fresh and 
clean, migrant children deserve no better, etc. The problems 
of farm child labor are intermeshed with the problems of 
migrant farm workers, the small farmer, and the entire "agri- 
business" sector of the economy, but that gives the suffering 
child little consolation- Mr. Taylor offers no answers but 
graphically pres^^nts the problem. C. Hally 




Young, L. 

Hill. 



1964? 



Wednesday's Children. 



New York: McGraw- 



The purpose of Leontine Young's seminal study of child neglect 
and child abuse was to trace the profile? of neqlectful and 
abusive farJiilies In order to learn: (1) What they are like 
and how thev live; (2) Whether there are different degrees of 
child neglect and child abuse? and (3) Whether neglectful 
parents differ from abusive • 

In the first study, families were selected from a large 
Eastern metropolitan area with a divcisity of racial and cul- 
tural groups. Selection wai; from fihc active case files of 
two public, suburban child welfare aqencies^:_pne^^.rivate urban 
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agency, for a tctal of one hundred twenty cases. In Uje 
second study, 180 faf.ilieo were sSlect-cd from seven dif- 
ferent localities: across the country- -urban, suburban, and 
rural. The schedule of th6 second study was detailed (84 
itews); the items were phrased to be answered true or false. 
' infotmatiori was taken entirely Irox. case records originally 
opened because someone had reported the parents neglectful 
or abusive. 

In the secend study the IBO families were divide'^ into four 
groups. For severe neglect the critarion was consistent 
L.adeauate feeding; for moderate neglect the criteria were 
l«ack of cleanliness, lack of adequate clothing, or failure 
to provide medical care. The classification was severe 
abuse when either or both parents beat the children vio- 
lently and consistently so that results of the beatings were 
visible. Moderate abuse vas when parents beat their children 
only intermittently, wnsn they were drunk or under some 
stress, and the beatinas tended to be less violent. When a 
family both neglected and abused a child they were classified 
as abusive. Out- of the 180 family records analyzed, 34.15% 
belonged to the severe neglect group. 18.46% to the moderate 
neglect group, 24 i to the severely abusive group, and 20% to^^ 
the less abusive group. 

Young found that among the severely neglectful— 100% failed 
i-o keep their children clean, 95% failed to secure medical 
care for their children, 98% dressed their children made- „ 
quately, 65% leTt; their children alone for hours, 29% aoan- 
doned their children for days and only 19% had definea 
family responsibilities and carried them out with any con- 
sistency. The moderately neglecting parents were very simi- 
lar in behavior but to a less pervasive degree; they were 
also more able to express positive feelings and to indicate 
c6nc<-rn for their children. Nearly all of th* neglecting 
families fit into the multiproblem family cla.ssif icatiort : 
low socioeconomic level, lack of education, poor housing, 
unemployment, alco'-olism, mental illness," and large numbers 
of children. Psyc^ologically most of the nsglectfui parents 
were themselves vorv child-like. Their dopendance,, inability 
to carry continuina' responsibility , di?torted judgment, 
impulsive behavior, lack of inror controls, and excessive 
ncrcissim are all characteristic of small children. raese 
people themselves had never developed into mature adults so 
that they were consequently incapable of parenting. There 
was a high correlation cf poverty with neglect, and tr.e life 
histories of nearly all noqlocting parents were frighten- 
ingly similar to tne lives they wore offering their children. 

Neither qrouo roque 3ts oucslde help for themselves or their 
families, but unlike abusive fJarents, ru^ulpctful parents 
were usually amenable to help i f -^Lt did not make demands on 
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them. Also, neglectful parents were seldom abusive t-o their 
children except for an occasional impulsive outburst. The 
b^avior ef the children of neglectful families was much more 
frequently withdrawn than aggressive. Apathy and depression 
seemed pervasive. 

Considering the child-iike qualities of the neglectful 
parents, reroaval of the children from the home is frequently 
the treatment of choice. When working with the parents, how- 
ever, one must bear in mind their own dependency needs and 
poor judgment. The most succ.essful helper is one who acts as 
a kind, non-punitive, but firm parent to tho parents of the ^ 
neglected. 

For the abusing parent there is perverse fascination with 
punishment a<5 an entity in itself, divorced from discipline and 
from rage. With abusing parents, punishment is neither a 
response to a temporary stress nor a temporary aberration in 
disciplinci» "Rather it is deliberate, not impulsive; consis- 
tent not transient; tot Looms ir expression, not direct and 
instantaneous. " 

Types of abuse were physical torture (70% of severely abusing 
parents), beatings, destruction of loved pets, abusive language 
and verbal expressions of hostility ■80% of severely abusing 
families), denying children normal childhood activities, and 
'isolating the children from the larger society. Types of injur- 
ies inflicted were bruises, contusions, black eyes, lost teeth, 
broken bones, internal injuries, concussions and skull frac- 
tures with brain hemorrhage and brain damage. 

Family situations var • ^d''. , In some families one child would be 
selected as scapegoat and all family ir.embers would be encouraged 
to torture him; in others, all the children in the family were 
abused. -■ In some families both parents were abusive and in 
others, only onel . In all abusive families there was an 
aggressor-victim motif, and this was usually between the 
parents as well as the children. Tn no casle did the passxve 
parent initiate any attempt to protect the children. Some- 
times the passive parent was also a victim of the abuser. 

Young considers organicity a possible cause of abusiveness. 
Such parents are cold, calculating, rigid and suspicious of 
all outsiders. They never ask for help, neyer form relation- 
ships, never show any emotion or concern for their children, 
nor seem able to perceive how the chilcl feels. They are con- 
cerned primarily with destruction and power. The extent of 
pathology in these families is more extreme than in neglect- 
ing families. Less abusive parents foll-w the same patterns 
as thf:- severely abusing parents, but at i._jser intensity and 
frequencies. Treatment in thte severely abusing group always 
involves removal of the children from the home. Therapy should 
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be grounded in the worker's belief that the children must be 
protected; *an experienced worker who is not afraid of his/ 
her own power is necessary. Abusive parents respond to 
power, but cannot form therapeutic relationships. C* Hally 
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PREVENTION 



Darity, W. A. and Turner, C. A. 1974 • Research findings 

related to sterilization: attitudes of black Americans, 
(Digest) American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 44:184-45. 

"Large numbers of black view all forms of biitli control pro- ' 
vided by whiter as a form of genocide" (p. 184). Cites 
results of three sttfdies of attitudes of black Americans. In ^ 
1969-70 a random sample from Hartford, Connecticut of 160 
households was taken. Ninety percent of respondents rejected 
sterilization as an acceptable means of birth control, 79% 
even if they had all the children they wanted. "17% felt 
this was ^ v;hite plot to eliminate black Americans" (p. 185). 
Evidently, 8 3% did noH: think soi This pilot study was 
repeated with 1890 sul^jects in Philadelphia an^i' Charlotte , N.C. 
Many figures about who rejected it, over and under age 30, and 
male vs. female are given. Results show somewhat more rejection 
of it in principle in Philadelphia (about 50%) than in Char- 
lotte (around 38%, est'd). When asked aboutcusing it, oneself, 
resistance is much greater, but greater among males than 
females, for example in Philadelphia, 85% males vs. 60% females; 
Charlotte, 76% males vs. 70% females. However, in both Char- 
lotte and Philadelphia 93%" agreed birth control should be 
taught inr junior high schools, and over 85% favored public 
financed birth control clinics. In one sampling group, 3.61, 
of Philadelphia and 2.6% of Charlotte had used sterilization, 
and 4.8% in Philadelphia and- 4.5% in CharlQ,tte had had abor- 
tions to limit f ami Ijosize . 

y 

The authors conclude that sterilization is a "highly unaccept- 
able method among blacks. Probably is equally so among com- 
parable whites. "It may be viewed by many blacks as not only 
a means of social control but of genocide as well" (p. 185) . 
Omits the positive attitude about birth control :n general, 
the substantial proportion who would actually use steriliza- 
tion, themselves, the lack of comparable Ida ta" among whites , etc. 
N. A. Polansky 
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Harrington, M. 1962. The Other America. Now York: Mac- 
Millan, 

The pb^r are caught in a vicious cycle; they live in a culture 
of poverty. The family structure of the poor is different 
from that of the rest of the society. There are more homes 
without a father; there is loss marria^jo, more r>arly pregnancy; 
and markedly different attitude toward sex. As a result, 
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hundreds of thousands of children in the 'other America never 
know stability and "normal" affection. K. van" Wormer 

Haselkorn, F. 1966. Mothers-at^risk : the role of social 
work in prevention of morbidity in infants of . 
socially disadvantaged mothers . Garden City, N.Y.: 
Adelphi U. School of Social Work. 

Abstract of a book review in December 1967 Child Welfare / 
pp. 593-549 by Helen M. Wallace. The book represents the 
proceedings of an institute held at Adelphi University ^ ^ 
School of Social Work to learn more about biological> socio- 
logical, and psychological factors associated with prema- 
turity and infant morbidity among high-risk mothers, and to 
stimulate ^new approaches toward prevention of these occur- 
rences . 

The report deals with defining high-rfsk mothers, the 
inseparability of health factors .in^ these mothers from 
their social situation— poverty , housing, education etc.— 
and new programs aimed at comprGhensive care to high-risk 
mothers and their infants. 

High-risk mothers are defined as those who are of low 
income, unmarried, have unwanted pregnancies or unwanted 
children, have little or no^carc, are teenage, or have poor 
medical histories and prognoses. The inadequate public 
health care these mothers receive is described. 

The "report concludes that bettei; community planning is needed 
to encompass the health, social, economic^ housing, and eOu- f 
cational needs of this highly disadvantaged portion of our 
population. A successful approach has been the Maternity and 
Infant Care Projects administered nationally by the U.S. 
Children's Bureau. C. Hally 

Kreech,.F. 1973. Adoption outreach . Child_V^elf are, 52: 
669-675. 

'\ 

Ms. Kreech is Execu.tive Director of a very famous Agency, 
formerly active entirely in adoption, but now called Louise 
Wise Services. Report deals with program alterations neces- 
sitated by fact that we no longer get so many babies freed 
for adoption under "essentially normal" circumstances. 
''Fewer children are now surrendered for adoption, but this 
does not mean they are all taken home by their parents" 
(p. 670). Many'are left "in limbo" in long-term, indecisive 
foster care, a form of societal neglect. If parents are 
unable to reach a decision, agency should take legal action 
to free baby. "Because of the pres(^ntj trout>led times, many 
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agencies are experiencing an^ increase in referrals of babies 
born with withdrawal symptoms, and of abused and neglected 
children ... many 'of the children now being referred are 
older . . . every effort should be made to ass^^st parents 
with their own life problems and to work toward . reestablish- 
ment of their families. . . . However, there are cases in ^ 
which parents have suffered such severe deprivation . . . 
that this goal cannot be achieved . . . and we should work 
'toward permanent placement" (p. 671). Also, single-parent 
adoptions, and trans-racial adoptions are acceptable, but 
less desirable t:han our traditional policy. Should reach 
out for' black families wanting children, or able to adopt 
if given subsidies. 

"Agencies must therefore reach out in helping unmarried 
parents; they must reach out in freeing for adoption those 
children whose parents will never be able to plan for them 
andkwho benefit by a permanent family ..." (p- 672). In 
short, adoption is seen as a line of preventive action to 
child neglect and/or abuse. N. A. Polansky 

Levitan, S. 1966. Alternative income support programs. In 
H. Miller, ed. , Poverty — American Style . 

V 

r> 

Expenditures under AFDC account for .3% of national income. 
A number of countries spend ten times this percentage of 
their national income for family allowances. The most 
promising means of reducing future poverty is . to help the 
poor control the size of their families. Primary emphasis 
should be to reduce- the number of unwanted children. The 
National Academy of Sciences concluded that the poor have 
more children than the affluent because the poor "do not 
have the information or the resources to plan their families 
effectively according to their own desires" (p. 283) . Found 
that 17% of white couples and 31% of non-white cQ^upl^s had 
unwanted children in 1960. Among couples with the least 
education, and thus likely to be also poor, the comparative 
percentages were 32% 'for white couples and 43% for non- 
white couples. The few dollars expended per case on birth 
control saves the government support of an AFDC child for 
years to come . 

The next priority should he an increased allocation to help- 
ing poor children. The child from an impoverished home is 
likely to become a school dropout, an unemployable person, 
and a perpetual relief recipient when he grows into adult- 
hood. 

Other recommendations concern improvements in housing and 
work relief. K. van Wormer 



National Academy of Sciences. 1966. Reduce the flow of 

unwanted babies. In H. Miller^ ed., Poverty — American 
Style . 

Ten to 12% of American couples in the childbearing years do 
not try to limit births* to the number of children actually 
desired. Nearly 20% of all couples with impaired fertility 
try to limit family size, but fail because of insufficient 
motrivation or ineffectiveness of the method of contracep- 
tion. Moreover, the ^burden of excess fertility falls in - 
overwhelming disproportion on the underprivileged, especially 
the uneducated. ' The. highest proportion of couples who never 
employ birth control, or who have children beyond the number 
they intend*, is found among non-whites who live in the rural 
South or who have a rural southern background. The avail- 
able evidence indicates that low-income families do not want 
more children than do families with higher incomes, but they 
have more because they do not have the information or the 
resources to plan their families effectively according to 
their- own desires. C* 

In the opinion of many psychologists, deformation of charac- 
ter and personality in children, culminating, for example, 
in juvenile delinquency, often results from a feeling of 
having beehf rejected by their parents. Parental attitudes - 
and behavior that produce this feeling of rejection are 
much more likely when children are born as a result of 
uhintended pregnancies. 

large proportion of all illegitimate children are progeny 
of teenage mothers (41% by women 19 years or younger). . To 
reduce the number of such children born to teenage mothers, 
high school >education in family planning is essential. 
K. Van Wormer 



Podell, .L. 1973. Family planning by mothers on welfare. 
Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine 49:931- 
937. 

Reports that part of a survey of mothers on welfare in New 
York City having to do with their views on family size, use 
and knowledge of contraception, and their fertility. Used 
sample stratified with respect to AFDC, Tempprary ADC, 
General Assistance support. 58% of these women had become 
initially pregnant by age 19; 56% of those aged 30 and over 
had five or more children. In general, whites had fewer 
children than blacks or Puerto Ricans. Fecundity was 
despite professed attitudes: 6 in 10 said they wanted two 
children or less (25% said, retrospectively they'd have had 
none!). A substantial majority knew about birth control 
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resources, but only 40% of those married and able to bear were 
practicing it. (Whites on assistance were l^ast likely to be 
using it, in this sample.) 60% of those separated had had 
additional children since sieparation. N. A. Polansky 

Wight, Byron. 1969. The control of child-environment inter- 
action: a conceptual approach to accident occurrence. 
Pediatrics, 44:799-805. 

Seventy-seven cases were selected to determine whether descrip- 
tions of the infants and their home environments would differ- 
entiate among different types of accident situations. In all 
accident groups (open field, fall, dropped, unusual, struck), 
there were many discernible failures by the mother to exercise 
control over the child — environment interaction prior to the 
accident. The reactions of mothers to the accident revealed 
differences between the groups: the struck and unusual case 
mothers both showed long delays in seeking medical help after 
the accident; open liiold accide^* 'hers seemoa overly sensi- 
tive to the possibility of inju - i came for help immediately. 
The open field accident cases W; . dex ; highly motoric and 
more negative in mood. The pas... iccident babies appeared 
easier to manage, had more modeic -c, .ctivity levels, positive 
mood ratings, and less deviation in oehavior patterns. Babies 
in the struck and unusual group ;:.np..ared quite bland, as did 
their mothers. Work with many ot those families suggests that 
direct attempts to alter interpersonal conflicts which 
increase risk to the child may have little success. It may be 
possible to have a great effect, however, by improving social 
and environmental conditions which, in turn,, affect the ade- 
quacy of child supervision. R. DeLay 
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IDENTIFICATION 

Bleiberg, N. 1965. The neglected child. New York Journal 
of Medicine , 65:1880-86. 

Study was done in N.Y.C. in 1963. It blurs the' terms abuse 
and neglect,' stating that- they need definition, but attempt- 
ing none. A simple questionnaire was sent to 200 physicians 
in the 88 child health stations in N.Y.C. These stations 
served 36% of all newborn infants in N.Y.C. and about 200,000 
children under 6 each year. Only 18 cases were reported 
during a one-year period! These were neglect and abuse cases. 
The infants were reported mostly for malnutrition, failure to 
thrive, and palor, while the preschool children tended to 
have lesions, bruises or unattended illnesses. Interestingly, 
the two cases of neglect cited in detail involved a retarded, 
overwhelmed mother. like those described in Sheridan's research 
(father was alcoholic and epileptic) . Limited study. 
J. Lewis. 

Boehm, B. 1964. The commun.'y; and the social agency define 
neglect. Child Welfare / 43 : 453-64 . 

A two part study done in the Minneapolis-St . Paul area on com- 
munity and social work conceptions of child neglect. The 
first part was a questionnaire given to referral professionals. 
The second part was an analysis of 18 3 refetrals to a County 
Welfare Department. The community questionnaire showed • 
opinions to be weighted against forced protection unless 
there was physical abuse of the child. The second part of 
'the study showed child neglect and SES to be correlated. The 
author then discussed the implications of their findings. The 
lack of community support for forced protection on account of 
physical abuse, conflicts with social work values. Boehm con- 
cludes by defining the cause of the child neglect syndrome not 
as a problem of the family but as a reaction of the family to 
environmental stresses. 

* 

Borgman, R. D. 1969. Intelligence and maternal inadequacy. 
' Child Welfare / 48!301-304. 

With the aim of understanding the problems of inadequate 
mothers, this study explores the relationship between intelli- 
gence and inadequate parenting. Borgman cites Sheridan's 
previous findings (see Sheridan abstracts) of consideraole 
incidence of mental retardation among neglectful mothers. In 
this study 50 welfare mothers from deprived socioeconomic 
background in the Western Piedmont region of North Carolina 
comprise the population. They had all been given intelj.igence 
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tests (WAIS) by the local welfare dept. during the 4 years prior 
to this publication. Thirty-four had been referred for evalua- 
'\ tions to determine their ability to care for their children or 
to determine eligibility for sterilization. The other 16 were 
referred to determine potential for employment or training. 
Results of this study "suggest that in regard to intellec^tual 
ability, there are 2 sorts of mothers who give inadequate cara to 
their children. For mothers with IQs below 50, limitations of 
mental ability seem to play an important part in their failure to 
provide adequate care" (p. 303) . "For mothers with IQs above 
60, there appears to be little difference in mental ability 
between those reported for inadequate child care practices and 
other mothers from a similar background of social and economic 
deprivation. Although 'mild and borderline' mental retardation 
may contribute to the inadequacy of these mothers in caring for 
children, there must be other conditions that are equally or more 
important" (p. 303). "Ptoderate mental retardation (IQ below^^60) 
was found to be much more prevalent among inadequate mothers" 
(p. 304). Such mental limitations may prevent these mothers 
from acquiring the skills necessary to raise their children ade- 
quately. These mothers are thought likely to need protective 
services on a continuing basis. 

Findings suggest that the usual goals of education and training 
; for these mothers may be unrealistic. They need continued finan- 
cial security pius casework services "to reach or maintain an 
adequate level of child care" (p. 304). 

This study agrees with Sheridan's findings. It does deal with a 
small population in a narrow geographical area, but seems to con- 
tain valuable findings which should be replicated. J. Lewis 



Gary, A. C. and Reveal, M. I. 1967. Prevention and detection 

of emotional disturbances in preschool children. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 37:719-724. 

A 10-session tandem program of a once-a-week nursery school and 
mother-group-guidance provides opportunity for prevention and 
case findings. Simultaneous work with mother and child allows 
for modification of certain developmental laQs and ego defects 
which *re not responsive to the single experience of nursery 
school or parent education. 



Geismar, L. , and La Sorte, M. 1964. Understanding t he Multi - 
Problem Family: A Conceptual Analysis and Exploration in 
Early Identification . New York: Association Press. 

1. Delineating the problem. TVmerican social work community has 
been increasingly concerned with multiproblem families. Book 
draws data from a number of studies in New Haven and Minnesota. 

ERLC 
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Term, multiproblem family, originated with" the 1948 St. Paul 
study. In the present work, the term is used to denote a 
family with disorganized social functioning of an order that 
adversely affects relationships inside the family; relation- 
ships outside the family group; performance of tasks as those ^ 
concerned with health and with economic and householxi pra::- .. 
tices, designed to maintain the family as a physical unit. 

2. Toward conceptual clarification. Since the 1930s it has - 
become commonplace for writer's of textbooks on social dis- 
organization to treat the problem of the family as an inte- 
gral part of the larger social process. Most authors agree 
that divorce, delinquency, etc. flo not constitute social dis- 
organization, £er se, but are merely symptoms of this process. 
Functional analysis permits a study of stability versus dis- 
organization in terms of the roles of family members. 

Freudian thinking stressed psychological factors as causing 
problem behaVior. Park and Burgess stressed the city area. 
During the fifties the "culture of poverty" concept caught on. 

3. Problems of identification and mea.surement . St. Paul 
study indicates problem families came to the attention of 
agencies shortly after marriage. Areas of poor functioning 
fi,t univocal scale; if household practices are bad, care and 
training of children tend to be bad, too. (See also Polan- 
sky, Borgman and de Saix.) v 

4. Stable and disorganized families. Early/identification of 
family disorganization is seen as a primary 'goal in the total 
research effort. Families studied (N = 75) were in a project 
in New Haven, 1942. Forty percent of the sample were Negro. 
Families were interviewed from one to three hours. "After 
each family was judged on each family functioning scale, it 
was assigned an over-all score. The profiles are presented, 
one of, a multiproblem family, one of an adjusted one. 

5. Background factors associated with family disorganization. 
Marital relationships of the couples' parents, were looked at. 
Problem families experienced significantly less family soli- 
darity, measikred by such variables as "husband's parents 
seoarared," and the same for wife. Parents of the problerr- 
family respondent's had marriages that wore not • too different 
from the marital experiences of their offspring. Degree of 
•unity in the husband ' s ' narental home showed a strong relation- 
ship to social disorganization in the family of procreati jn. 
Desired family size of all the families was two children .ind 
in only five cases did the wife say she wanted none. Sta)le 
families put greater stress on the value of children m 

- marriage! 

«- ■ . . . 
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6. Perspectives for social research and action. Poverty 
provides the breeding ground for multi-problem behavior as it 
does for crime and juvenile delinquency. Research evidence 
has accumulated in the social work literature which shows that 
the rendering of social casework services as part of an 
assistance program results in significantly more client change 
than the receipt of assistance without service. K. Van Wormer 



Geismarr L. L. 1973. 555 Families; A Social-Psychological 
Study of Young Families :n Transition . New Brunswick r 
N. J. : Transactioa^^^ 

Geismar has been conducting program of preventative work with 
families and this book reports what seems to be the untreated 
or "control" families. Study of a group of 555 young couples 
in Newark, N.J., who have just had their first child, how they 
adjust to the new demands made on them. High proportion are 
black, and also lower income as compared with suburbia. 

Provides evidence obtained by a series of three interviews 
conducted with a reasonably representative group of families. 
From the standpoint of child neglect, the main issue is the 
focus on family functioning, and Geismar' s by now familiar 
attempts to measure it. Black families, on the averrge, score 
lower on family functioning even with 5ES held constant. 
Contrary to stereotypes, the young urban family is a fairly 
well-functioning entity. "Even Class 6 Black families, probably 
the most disadvantaged group in the sample, functioned substan- 
tially above the marginal level" (p. 115). (Further emphasizas 
the atypicality of the neglectful family, in the poorest 
groups I ) The intergenerat ional continuity, not only xn social 
status but also in family functioning was clearly demonstrated 
through a comparison of the young family units with their 
respective families of origin (see Chapter 7) . Book has 
numerous bibliographical references, etc. Provides some useful 
baseline data, too, for what to expect of normal families moving 
through the strain of parenthood. Also, discusses family 
spacing — who does and who does not use birth control • N. A. 
Polansky 



Giovannoni, J. 1971. Parental mistreatment: perpetrators and 
victims. Journal of Marriage and the Family, 33:649-58. 

Parental mistreatment of children is a form of familial vioifei*:-:e. 
There are two forms — abusive acts, as acts of commission, and 
neglectful acts, as acts of omission. rJec^lect represents the 
failure to perforn parental duties, including those of super- 
vision, nurturance and orotection. The distinction is perhaps 
academic— both can lead to death. Young (1964) successfully 
differentiated the two types of parents. 
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Unpublisfhed study by Billingsl^y and Giovanninjl^ 1969, added 
a third group, parents not known to^have mistreated their 
children. Samples drawn from two welfare deparments. -There 
were 103 abusive cases. These were more likely to, have 
higher incomes and education than the 153 neglectful cases. 
In relation to social disorganization, no differences were 
noted between these two groups. In geneoral, abuse tends 
to be less clearly related to SES than does neglect and mpre 
associated with psychological difficulties, ^ 

The concept neglect was defined with poor children mmd. 
At the first White House Conference on Children and Youtl in 
1909 r th^ pronouncement was made; ••Except in Wusual circum- 
stances, Vhe home should not be broken for reasons of poverty, 
but only flor considerations of inefficiency or immoral i t:''. " 
That in efffftct, was initiation of the concept of neglect .^It 
was not until 1933 that the government took any action thrdUgh 
a public assistance program to maintain the poor children in 
their own homes. Poor families are neglected by society. 
Shoikld separate mistreatment of parents from familial vio-- 
lende. K. Van Wormer 

Hansen, D. , and Hill, R. 1964. Famil'ies^nder stress. In 

H. Christensen, ed., Handbook of Marriage and the Family . 
Chicago: Rand McNally, pp. 782-816. • 

Social workers in America and England have long useS, the t^rros 
"problem," "hard core," and "multi-problem" to refer to 
families that .are prone to crisis or to frequent conflict 
with the community. Early social workers thought problem 
families were caused by poverty and saWseconomic resources, as 
all important. Eventually, attention shifted to psychologi- 
cal factors, and problem families were seen, not as victims 
of the class structure, but as aggregates of neurotic or 
psychotic individuals. Only recently has attention begun to 
sv;ing to more socially oriented analyses. 

When studying problem families it is hard to decide if the 
"problem" is the family's or the community's. Recent 
researchers, Poral and Caplan (1960), Faldamus and Timms 
(1955), and Geismar and his associates (1959, 1962) employ 
sociological frameworks. Geismar suggested (in a personal 
communication) that a major problem in research on multi- 
problem families is^^ that studies compare staole and disor- 
ganized families andv'^mit completely the dynamic aspect of 
the proof^^sses 1 eadin^^*- f rom one status to another. 

Family crisis was one of the first areas to which pioneer 
sociologists gave attention, VJith the work of Burgess, a 
distinct conceptual approach emerged which saw the family 
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as "a unity of interacting personalities." Emphasis put on 
roles. Personality is rarely taken into account. However, 
the framework is quite well developed conceptually to analyze 
many aspects of interpersonal stress from dating conflicts 
to divorce. Both personality and community must be brought 
into theory and research if family stress is to be understood. 

AHOther framework dn sociology, structural-functional analysis 
has tried to explain family problems. What happens in any one 
system—society, culture, or personality, they cl^m— affects 
all the others. 

Stresses affect families in part in terms of \hoW the^T define 
the situation. Disaster research suggests that the actual 
situation may be less important in determining behavior than 
the imagined situation. Stress causes change in role patterns: 
expectations shift, and the family is forced to work out dif- 
ferent patterns. Sociological research on families under 
stress is defined here in terms of a family crisis which may be 
from without— economic disaster, war, natural disaster; or 
from within— divorce, death, remarriage, illness. Sociological 
research offers the most systematic investigation of the 
rearrangement of roles and other iiispects of family organization 
that enable a family to cope with crises and to survive. K. Van 
'Woirmer 



Lnderson, R. 1972. Environmental predictors of academic 
-performance of disadvantaged Mexican-American children. 
Journal of Consulting and Clin ical Psychology^ 08: 297. 

Investigated whether relationships between environment and 
intelligence are stable over time. The Ist-grade home environ- 
ments of 35 Mexican-American children were measured by an 
interview schedule and rating scales. At the end of 3rd grade, 
Ss were given the California Reading Test.^ Significant corre- 
lations were obtained between the 2 variables. 

Isaacs, S. 1972. Neglect, cruelty, and battering. British 
Medical Journal, 3:224-26. 

Short article describes the author's thoughts and attitudes 
'about child neglect and abuse, rather than any research effort. 
Mentions "a contrast between parental attention to clothes and 
cleanliness in the child and inattention to its failure to gain 
weight." This she attributes to the unstable parent who is 
-unduly reliant on external proof that all is welx. Would 
agree with Sheridan when she points out that some workers 
believe the "erroneous view that parental mental deficiency is 
an important cause of child abuse." J. Lewis ^- 

,. . , 
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Koel, B. S. 1969. Failure to thrive and fatal injury as a 

continuum. American Journal of the Pi sadvanta <^ed Child > 
118:565-568. 

A brief article succinctly suiranarizing theories of causation 
of failure to thrive, and offering three case histories grimly 
illustrating that failure to thrive infants may be at risk of 
serious injury or violent death in the ensuing months. Koel 
sees failure to thrive on a continuum with abuse and fatdl 
injury, a point not made in other research. A very good 
article. C. Hally 

Light, R. L. 1973. Abused and neglected children in America: 
a study of alternative policies. Harvard Sducational 
Review , 43:556-98. 

Precise data on the prevalence and incidence of abuse are 
extremely hard to come by, because of ambiguities in defini- 
tion in various states and lack of reporting until recently. 
Disparate estimates of incidence of abuse come from the dif- 
fering methods employed by David Gill. Author attempts to 
arrive at an estimate which would be reasonably accurate. To 
arrive at this, erects a model, more or less in the style of 
economics, based on some known data in a few places and 
"reasonable assumptions" from other information. Using this 
logic, arrives- at estimates as widely apart as "0.004 of all 
American families abuse a child'' to an upper-bound estimate 
• of "0.01 of all American families." Light's methods must be 
regarded as still tentative and only more or less plausible. 
Article also contains information of interest with respect to 
figures on neglect and abuse, showing that, statistics depend 
heavily on state laws and enforcement of reporting systems. 
Thus, there are variations in calculated rates of abuse as 
wide as 9.6 per 100,000 in New York versus 1.5 in adjoining 
New Jersey. A provocative but still inconclusive analysis. 
N. A. Polansky 

Maginnis, E., Pivchik, E., and Smith, N. 1967. A social 
j ., ' worker looks at failure to thrive. Chil d VJelfare, 46: 

335-38. 

Failure to thrive is a syndrome of infancy and early child- 
hood characterized by growth failure, malnutrition, and 
retardation of motor and socxal development. In 1964 a retro- 
spective Chart review v;as mad? of 151 children admitted to 
Children's Hospjtal Medical- Center (Boston) with a diagnosis 
of failure to thrive. Of these, 50 had no primary organic 
illness and were consequently the study subjects. Charts 
reviews, contacts with other involved agencies, and inter- 
views with the families were the sources of information. . 
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The findings were as follows: 1) 4 2 of the 50 chlildren were 
under age 2, the average being 12.5 months; 2) 38 were the 
youngest child in the family, born within 12-17 months of the 
previous sibling? 3) the parents' vi?ews of these children had., 
an aura of detachment; 4) 30 of the mothers reported being-^ 
depressed after the birth of the failure to thrive child; and 
33 were able to verbalize that they had not wanted the child 
at all; 5) a large majority of the families recalled one or 
several stressful events coinciding with the birth and early 
infancy of the child, such as severe marital discord, loss of 
job, etc.? 6) the average age of the parents was 26 years for 
tbe mother and 29 years for the father with the; largest con- 
centration in the 20 to 25 year age group? 7) 42 families were 
intact at the time of hospital adm.ission although several ad- 
mitted marital disturbances? almost half Qf the parents were 
raised in intact families; 8) 42 of the families were self- 
supporting, with 25 living on incomes of $3,000-$5,000; the 
remaining earned over $5,000? with 6 fanilies earning over 
$10,000 per year; 9)^the families were stable; 13 families had 
not moved at all for five years, and 25 had moved only once in 
that time; IQ) the families were not socially isolated, with 
26 families describing active pai'^^ cipa1:ion in religious or 
social activities; 11) motiVatio- for social work help was low 
with only 3 mothers asking directly for help in the followup 
interviews. 

The findings indicate that failure to thrive is not found 
mostly in low socioeconomic groups, but indicate that feelings 
and attitudes of the parents within the family units have a ^ 
primary bearing on the child's capacity to thrive- C.-Hally 

Mulford, R. M,, Cohen, M- and Philbrick, E. 1967. < Psyco- 

social Characteristics of Neglecting Pc rents: Implications 
for Treatment. Denver: The American Hurcane Association 
(Pamphlet), pp. 1-28. 

The Massaciusetts SPCC undertook a study for one year and three 
months (1965-66) on" the heads of households in all of its cases 
where three or mor^ interviews were held. This resulted in 
data for 1,401 heads of 95^ families. The procedure used was 
a "Client Psychosocial Characteristics" form filled out by casi- 
workers as they closed a case. Twenty-five items were selected 
each with subdivisions on which to rate the clients. 

The demographic findings w.ere as follows: 1) 64% of the families 
had two parents, with 36% being one-parent families; the average 
number of children per family was 3.4; 2) 80% of the heads of 
families were 25 years of age or older; 3) 92% of the familie:; 
were white; 4) 65% attended school up to eight years with 28% 
^graduating from high school; 5) the median total family income 
was $75.00 a week with 30% of the group receiving some public 
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assistance; 6) there was high residential mobility for this 
group, and 41% were judged to live in inadequate housing? 
7) only 18% participated in an adult--centered activity, 11% 
participated in a club-centered activity; 8) 78% interacted 
regularly with relatives. The psychological findings were: 
1) the study group functioned poorly in parental and other 
roles; 2) 70% had" poor social problem-solving skills? 3) 62% 
were destructive or isolative in interpersonal relation; 4) 
gver 50% ascribed to and held middle-class social and per- 
sonal values and. goals; 5) there was a feeling of, and sig- 
nificant degree of, failure; 6) anxiety was pervasive; and 
7) the group for the most part was emotionally unstable — 
either ^ighly labile, exaggerated, or uhexpressive . 

Neglect is never defined by these authors and the fact that 
54% of the parents were characterized as adequate caretakers 
and 53% provided adequate physical care for their children, 
leads one to assuine that this study does not define neglect 
as most do and that they probably mean abuse more than 
neglect. Several treatment implications are given, the most 
important being that treatraeriu plans must meet individual 
needs. 

Mrs. Philbrick, the discussar" , seems in accord with S. R. 
Zalba and S. Wasserman on the importance of understanding the 
dynamics of the parents' behavior an'd with that understanding 
embarking on a kindly but authoritative casework relationship. 
C. Hally 



Pavenstedt, E. 1971. The meanings of motherhood in a 

deprived environment. In E. Pavenstedt and V. Bernard, 
eds., Crises of Family Disorganization: Programs to 
boften"^eir Impact on Children . New York: Behavioral 
Publications , pp . 59-74 . 

This chapter describes a program the author was involved in 
in 1966-67 in greater Boston area, a huge low income housing 
project. A comprehensive physical and menj^al health^^care 
program was organized with a particular iliterest in "primary 
prevention, through' introducing and fostering child-rearing 
modalities that will contribute to normal development toward 
maturity, and thereby help prepare the next generation of 
adults to assume an active role in their families and their 
communities" (p. 60) . The author states her impressions after 
interviewing numerous mothers. She concludes that placement 
of a child is probably a poor alternative, even poorer than 
allowira the child to remain in a chaotic home environment 
with inadequate parontinq. "Mental retardation is present, 
in the iargest group of families liiat give us constant con- 
cern. Ps-ychosis of a patent or the mental breakdown of a 
grandparent during the parent's childhood is the next most 
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frequent finding. 'Another recurrent event is the history of 
orphanage or .foster home .placement of the mother early In 
life. It is precisely this, finding that has led one to ques- 
tion our reliance on placement away from home as a treatment 
measure. Most of the mothers who were placed during their 
childhood are extremely fragile; they have little energy to^^ 
cope with their family or are chronically depressed or both" 
(p.^66). When placement occurs "both parents and children ' 
experience it as being dispossessed of their rights by an 
authoritarian society. They see their mothers totally shorn 
of power to protect them, and their fe^elings of powerlessness 
and worthlessness are intensified" (p. 66). The goal at 
Columbia Point then is to establish programs that complement 
child-rearing at home. A training program for residents 
called "Family Change Agents" will be instituted. This and , 
other treatment aspects of the program were just being 
developed when this paper was written. Presumaj^ly more work 
of this type has been continued at Columbia Point. 

This paper presents some ideas worth noting but it is purely 
a descriptive paper with no specific research findings. 
J. Lewis ' 



Robertson, J.* 1962 . Mothering as an influence on early 

development. Psychoanalyticr Study of the Child/ 17:245-64. 

This is Robertson's classic paper,, drawn from 6bservations at 
the^Hampstead Child-Therapy Clinic, where Anna Freud and 
Dorothy Burlingham did much of their work. Observations come 
from a well-baby clinic. Observed 25 infant-mother pairs 
during first months of life. Of these, [five babies showed poor 
'development in "bodily tonus, muscular development, responsive- 
^ ne'ss both to the mother and to wider envirpnment, ability to 
communicate, expression of feeling" (p. 248) . ' 

Some of the mothers made a normal appearance in social situa- 
tions, but were deficient in mothering. Illustrates with case 
examples, demonstrating relationship of this form of deficiency 
to pathology in the infant. "In each of the instances described, 
the mother was conscientious and concerned. The object tie was, 
at the manifest level intact, but its quality was in question. 
The babies showe-1 a heightened perception — a special quality of 
looking, as thouqh taking over part of the mother's proper role 
as protector. This activity of looking took -precedence ovar 
doing or responding" (p. 256). 

Gives "criteria for assessing mothering." These are relevant :o 
the "adaptive period,** during the first month. "The outcome of 
the adaptive period is successful when, on balance, the mother: 
1) feels and expresses pleasure not only .in owning her baby but 
in the activities of mothering; • 2 ) is aware of her baby's 
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affective states and able to respond to them; 3) uses the 
heightened anxiety which is normal during this period in 
the service of her baby. (Lack of anxiety at this time 
may be an ominous sign'^) (p. 259) . 

When the mother is still not fulfilling these criteria by the 
end of the second month, there may be one or more of four 
possible reasons: a prolonged postnc^tal state that will 
pass; current stress in mother's lifQ; neurotic response to 
this particular child? a feature in mother's basic personality 
which will show, itself in relation also to other .children. 

Pays much attention to mother's responsiveness to change in 
the baby, and acquisition of skills. "In brief: 1) new 
movements, initiated by the baby or elicited by the mother, 
are perfected with her support and encouragement; 2) because 
the acquisition of new skills is part of his play with his 
mother, he gets special pleasure and satisfaction from them; 
3) the skills are directed outward, and become at first part 
of his comrnunication with his mother and then via her to the 
environment" (p. 263) . 

"... she keeps a balance between adequate stimulation and 
potentially overwhelming new experiences, giving and with- 
drawing support as necessary." She does note that a "zhild 
will adapt to almost anything, but will pay a price for 
inadequate mothering. 

A germinal, classical paper on early mothering especially in 
the cognitive/emotional sphere. N. A. Polansky 

Smith, A., Flick, G. L. , Ferriss, G., Selim, A., and Adolph, 
H. 1972. Prediction of developmental outcome at seven 
years from prenatal, perinatal, and postnatal events. 
Child Development, 43: 495-50 7. 

Reports 7-year followup data on 133 male and 168 female low 
socioeconomic class Negro children whose mothers were first 
seen in an obstetrics clinic. The study provided for the 
systematic observation, measurement and recording of data 
relating (A) mother's background and medical history; (B) 
obstetrical procedures; (C) pediatric-neurological evalua- 
tions at birth, nursery age, and 1 year; (D) psychological 
evaluations at 8 mo., 4 years, and 7 years; and (E) a neuro- 
logical examination at age 7. Results suggest that long- 
range prediction of ability performance using information 
from pre-, peri-, and postnatal developmental periods was 
feasible. It was also found that the use of sequential 
prediction stages, not only allowed for more accurate classi- 
fication of Ss as normal or abnormal, but also indicated some 
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optimal interval of time beyond which increments in predict iva 
accuracy were negligible. While the predictor variables were 
listed for inspection, no attempt was made to interpret which 
variables were good or poor predictors. 



Stone, F. H. 1971. Psychological aspects of early mother- 
infant relationships. British Medical Journal , Oct. 23, 
1971, 224-26. 

This is a concise, information paper by a British physician 
about the importance of the early mother-infant relationship. 
"There are many problems in the mother-baby relationship which 
do not involve psychiatric abnormality in the parent, nor 
organic disease or disability in the child. The causes are 
to be found in the life situation of mother and baby. They 
are common, stressful, potentially harmful, and often amenable 
to first-aid psychotherapy" (p. 226). Needs of infant and 
mother at this time are discussed, along with some common dis- 
orders in mother-infant relationships . These disorders are 
grouped in two sections — those caused by the child (hyper- 
activity, lack of responsiveness) , and those caused by the 
parent (puerperal psychosis, neurotic disorder) . Close coop- 
eration between parents and hospital staff is encouraged. It 
is noted that "Recent studies of child abuse have revealed how 
frequently in a week or so beforehand, the family doctor had 
been consulted by a desperate mother" (p. 225) . J. Lewis 



Swanson, D., Bratrude, A., and Brown, E. 1972. Alcohol abuse 
in a population of Indian children. Diseases in the 
Nervous System , 7:4-6. 

The situation, problems, and prospects of children from 100 
families of alcoholics were studied. The data were obtained 
from the Cracow District Court of Law and from professional 
mental health workers. In the 100 families of alcoholics, 65% 
of the children were sick and should have undergone thorough 
medical examination and systematic treatment. Neuroses were 
found in 31% of the children. In 85% of the families studied, 
children were starved. In 18% of the cases, children were 
raised in outragepus conditions. Immediate action had to be 
taken, and the children were placed in tutelary institutions. 
In 23% of the cases, the only way for rehabilitation was to 
place the children under the care of social workers. Most of 
the children tended to be school dropouts, because 49% repeatei 
the class once", 25% lagged 2 years behind, and 9%, 3 years. 
The most drastic 2 3 case histories are presented. The childre: 
were starved, maltreated, beaten, forced to lead a promiscuous 
life, could not learn, sometimes ran away from home, or became 
alcoholic. The alcoholic parents lose control over their 
actions, demoralize and destroy their own children. The 
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situation is worsened by poor housing conditions • Children 
from underprivileged social strata suffer most. R. DeLay 



Wedge, P. and Prosser, H. 197 3. Born to Fail . London, 

England: Arrow Books, Ltd. for the Nationc.l Children's 



This small booklet (64 pp. including illustrations) reports 
highlights from the second major followup in the National 
Child Development Study. They are following the cohort of all 
children born in England, Scotland and Wales in the week 
March 3-9, 1958. First followup was at age 7 (see R. Davie, 
From Birth to Seven ) . This one was at age 11, done in 1969. 
Sample involves 10,504 children on whom complete data were 
available . Is said to be representative of the total group, 
but the "worst" cases are more likely to have been lost. 
Basic comparison is between disadvantaged and ordinary chil- 
dren • Disadvantaged are defined as m a large and/or one- 
parent family, of Ic income and poorly housed — 6% of the 
total in all Britain; one in ten in Scotland. "Ordinary 
children" meant none of the three characteristics was true— 
64% of all British ch4ldren. 

Differences against disadvantaged began with less antenatal 
care, lower l^irth weight, and le^s post-natal clinic, follow- 
up, inoculations, etc. They go on to lack of privacy — one 
in 22 both shares, and wets the bed. They average shorter 
in height at age 11, have more hearing and speech problems , 
illness, etc. However, many of these differences are based 
on very low incidences, which would make predictability 
difficult (e.g., bed-wetting ratios were 1:22 versus 1:250 
among the ordinary children) . 

Differences in family SES (background) back to great-grand- 
parents were shown. Disadvantaged children have parents who 
read less, of course, and are less likely to visit their 
schools, etc. Yet, in England, their schools are no worse 
than others, the- teacher-pupil ratios are actually better, 
but their achievement is already falling behind. Disad- 
vantage is pervasive and cumulative , The chief recommenda- 
tions are for redistribution of material resources to these 
children, and social services. The call is for a change in 
national priorities, away from "more pie for all" to"better 
distribution of the pie." N. A. Polansky 



Whitten, C, Pettit, M. and Fishnoff, J. 1969. Evidence 
that growth failure from maternal deprivation is 
secondary to undereating. Journal of American Me dicaj^ 
Association, 209:1675-82. 
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Test the assumption that growth failure in the "maternal 
deprivation syndrome" is due to psycnological factors. In 
their study, 11 of 13 maternally deprived infants gained 
weight at an accelerated rate when fed adequately vhile living 
in a home environment which simulated their own depriving 
home environment. Two who failed to gain had low food (caloric) 
intake. In a control period of high level mothering following 
the simulated deprivation, the same infants continued to gain, 
while the two whq. had- r)ot gained remained anorexic. A back- 
around history of all these infants revealed that the two 
anorexic infants had been force-fed earlier in their homes. 
Also, 7 out of 7 maternally deprived infants gained rapidly 
in their own homes when fed an adequate diet by the mother in 
the presence of an observer durirtg a period when it was un- 
likely that the overall maternal care of the infant improved. 
These authors question other failure to thrive studies for 
assuming the adequacy of caloric intakes during the period 
when unfavorable "emotional forces were operative. 

The authors raise the following points: 1) Peifhaps the infant 5 
in this study have an inherent subnormal growth potential;' many 
of them have birth weights below average; 2) Perhaps the period 
of inadequate nutrition accompanying maternal deprivation so 
impairs the infants' growth capacity it might be lower than 
their genetic capacity; 3) Many studies fail to distinguish 
between "inadequate" and "distorted" mothering and whether 
they have the same effects on the infants; 4) The fact that 
some mothers deprive one infanfb while adequately mothering 
others indicates that the significanqe of the mother-child 
relationship cannot be ignored; 5) i!6re extensive direct home 
observation in assessing mother-infant relationships and feed 
patterns is important. 

Implications from- this study are: 1) Weight gain among these 
infants may be due to an improved diet rather than improved 
maternal care, 2) It is probable that there are some maternally 
deprived infants who go undetected because their weight and 
height are above the third percentile, and 3) Only part of 
the apathy noted in maternally deprived infants may stem from 
understimulation; simple starvation may also be a factor. 
C. Hally 
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Ackerman, Nathan. 1958. The Psychodynamics of Family Life . 
New York: Basic Books. 

A woman's destructiveness regarding the child may be a 
response to other factors in the environment or stem from a 
psychological disorder. Because of its clinical importance, 
maternal rejection and its relation to nutrition merit par- 
ticular consideration. Generally, the feeling of rejection 
is not conscious. Women in our society are highly confused 
about their roles as mothers. "They tend too often to envy 
the male, to deny their femininity, and to derogate the 
time-honored function of mothering." (!) Children becoire 
confused when they see their mother "wearing the pants."* 

Mothers who reject sometimes suffer from guilt and shame. 
A mother may detach herself emotionally! from the child. 
Responsibilities for child-rearing need to be shared. It is 
easy to realize the intensity of the temptations of fathers, 
teachers, doctors and others to ease their own conscience's by 
placing all guilt at the mother's door. Fortunately, the 
tide has changed. There has been a sharper trend toward 
examining the father's responsibilities for the disturbance 
in the child. Disturbances of paternal behavior are likely 
to be brought about by a number of overlapping factors. The 
way his own father behaved toward him is one such factor. 
The father's role in the family has been reduced to a sub- 
ordinate one. Rather superficial. K. Van Wormer 



Aldous, J. 1972. Children's perceptions of adult role 

assignment: father-absence, class, race and sex influ- 
ences . Journal of Marriage and the Family / 34 : 55-65 . 

Low- income, preschool, white and Negro children from father- 
absent and father-present homes were interviewed concerning 
their perceptions of which sex performed certain conventional 
adult roles. A comparison to middle and lower class pre- 
school, father-present subjects was also made. The subjects 
being interviewed were asked about roles played by each member 
of the family in a real and make-believe family. Differences 
in nerceptions of the two groups were not statistically sig- 
nificant when controlled for SES. Results show that subjects 
arQ exposed to the role stereotypes outside of the family. 
In both father-absent and father-present lower-class groups, 
children did not see their fathers as very active in the 
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family aside from the conventional, breadwinner status. So 
it is not father absence itself that affects children's per- 
ceptions. Rather, the train of circumstances triggered by 
father absence, including lesser income, inadequate super- 
vision, and negative male role expectation, present among 
female household heads influence their children. K. Van 
Wormer 

Barbero, G. J. and Shaheen, E. 1967. Environmental failure 
to thrive: a clinical view. Journal of Pediatrics , 71: 
639. 

A clinical syndrome differing from other instances of growth 
failure by its lack of obvious organic causes. Diagnostic - 
criteria for failure to thrive are discussed as follows: 
1) "VJeight below third percentile with subsequent weight gam 
in the presence of appropriate nurturing"; 2. "Developmental 
retardation with subsequent acceleration of development follow- 
ing appropriate stimulation and feeding"; 3. "No evidence of 
systemic disease or abnormalitv nor from laboratory investiga- 
tion to account for the initial growth failure." Some patients 
exhibit anorexia, diarrhea or vomiting. In children with 
"failure to thrive" syndrome these symptoms characteristically 
improve with hospitalization. 4. "Clinical signs of ^^depriva- 
tion which improve with a more nurturing environment, i.e., 
cradle cap, severe diaper rash, impetiginous skin lesions. 
5. "Significant environmental psychosocial disruption." It 
is suggested that rather than using "diagnostic exploration 
of family disturbance" as a last resort, which is common, that 
it be initiated early along with exploration of possible 
ohysical illnesses, as a part of the differential diagnosis. 
Failure to t hrive seen as long time antecedent to ab use in sonie 
instances . 



Author stresses non- judgmental approach with families, involve- 
ment of them in child's treatment and involvement of doctor 
with them, as well as social worker and others. When the child 
does so well in the hospital, this can be an added threat to 
the parents unless handled carefully. "In cases of failure to 
thrive, the authors have found that the degree to which the 
parents can relate to the physician and other caretakers seems 
to correlate directly with the potential for ultimate well- 
being for the child within the home." J. Lewis 

\ 

Barbero, G.\j" Morris, M. G., Redford, M. T. 1963. Mal- 
identification of mother-baby-father relationships 
expressed in infant failure to thrive. The Neglected- 
Battered Child Syndrome . New York: Child Welfare League 
of America. 
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Twenty-eight children were admitted to Children's Hospital^ of 
Philadelphia in 1961 with a provisional diagnosis of failure 
to thrive. Upon examination 13 were found to have organic 
causation, but 15 showed no specific disturbance. After 
intensive treatment, all 15 survived. New mothers who 
already have inadequate self-images of their mothering 
capacities perceive thj^ir newborn not as a helpless infant 
but as a critical judgfe of their mothering capabilities; 
feeling so threatened they are then unable to meet the infant's 
physical and emotional needs. The * behavioral patterns of the 
infants were similar to those of Spitz in work on anaclitic 
depression. Barbero says, "These infants showed apprehension, 
sadness, loss of contact, rejection of environment, withdrawal, 
retardation or regression of physical and personality develop- 
ment, slowness of movements, and apathy. Also they refused 
to eat, lost weight, were irritable. Vomited and had 
diarrhea." 

The mothers manifested four diagnostic sign«: 1) An inability 
to find something of value in her child that she values also 
in herself; 2) Identifying the baby with unloved traits of the 
father; 3) Recurrently suggesting some physical defect in the 
infant when there is none revealed by physical examination; 
and 4) A continual plea for new and better child care methods. 

The authors had good success with treatment, and urge an 
objective, non-threatoninq , non-punitive team approach. 
C. Hally 



Bennett, F. The condition of farm workers, 1968 in L. Ferman, 
et al., poverty i n America . Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, pp. 178-84. 

Five doctors toured a six-county area in Mississippi in May, 
1967 and returned to shock the nation with reports of mal- 
nutrition approaching starvation, disease and disability 
which could have been remedied with earlier help, and children 
whose lives have been stunted before they were school age 
(p. 304). The mosc neglected children of America are those 
50,000 migrant children who are six years old or less (p- 301) 
TOO young to work in the fields (although some are so employed 
at the age of 5 or 6) they are either left locked up in the 
shack that serves as home, perhaps in the care of a scarcely 
older child, or taken in the fields to sleep in trucks or 
play in rhe dust under a blazing sun. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act pro^^ides a 16-year-old minimum 
age for employment in agriculture during school hours. Yet, 
the Department of Labor, with limited inspection facilities, 
found 6,712 children illegally employed in the fields in 
1962. Van Wormer 
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Besner, A. 1968 • Economic deprivation in family patterns in 
M. Sussman, ed., Sourcebook on Marriage and the Family , 
Bos ton : liough ton Mifflin, Co., 193-200. 

The husband plays a minimal role in the low-income home. There 
is an ert. ,tional distance between husbands and wives. The cult 
of masculine .superiority prevaili . Isolation may arise from the 
expectations lowfer class husbands and wives have of each other 

(p. 196) . The lower class woman defines herself mainly as a 
mother and seeks ^gratification in life through this functio?^ 

(p. 197). The passive role of the father in the home seemss^to 
strengthen the dependence of i^hildren on the mother. 

These characteristics of lower class family life seem to be 
intensified in the female-headed household. K, Van Wormer ; 
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Bonem, G. and Renol P. 196 8. By br,cad alone and little bread, 
socia l Work , 1 3 : 5-12 . 

' >' % 

AFDC payments are known to be inaclecjuate . A study was under- 
taken in New Mexico to determine the actual level of living 
among AFDC recipients. Bonem an-l Reno and associates surveyed 
AFDC mothers in April 1967 on i^i< family expenditures: food, 
housing, children, transportation, consumer durables and recre- 
ation. In these 33 inter^'iews thv authors also attempted to 
identify expenditures ort 150 specific items- besides the general 
categories. AFDC families live a bare existence and cannot 
attain basic nutrition'^ housing , transportation-, or -recreation. 

Bullard, D. M. , Glaser, H. H. , Heagarty, M. C. , and Pivchik, 

E. C. 1967. Failure to thrive in the 'neglected' child. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 37 : 680-690 . 

Failure to thrive, a syndrome of infancy and early childhood, 
is characterized by growth failure, signs of severe malnutri- 
tion, and variable degrees of developmental retardation. At 
Boston Children's Hospital Medical Center, two out of three of 
the 151 children studied from 1958-1965 shov;ed organic disease. 
Investigations of the one-third without organic causation 
became concerned with social or psychclogicQl causes. Two 
major difficulties in establishing a social diagnosis were: 
1) inadequate and conflicting data-gathering by physicians 
and responsible agencies; and absence of cleorcut criteria 
for assessment of the severity of the disorder, the role of 
social and environmental factors, and prediction of outcome. 
While in some cases gross parental neglect was obvious, in 
others, assessing the social and psychological dysfunucion was 
complex, frustratinq, and subtle. Aspocta of maternal care 
which go beyond the ohysical, and involve the quality of the 
mothering process and the i.ature of the mother-child relation- 
ship wer« implicated. Understanding maternal and/or parental 
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pathology has advanced understanding of the syndrome. On 
followup", 35 per cent^ of the 50 cases did not show sequellae. 
The cases in which the syndrome was reversed were the more • 
stable family situations. 

The terms parental neglect and maternal deprivation need 
further refinement to make them useful in studying the 
mechanisms of failure to thrive. Particularly, the concept 
maternal deprivation needs to be elaborated to take into 
account reversifci lit^^^, exact developmental stages and infant 
needs at each stage, .and the relationship between physical and 
emotional nutriments in infa^icy. Future avenues of investiga- 
tion should include direct and systematic observation of 
mother-child feeding and nonfeeding interaction patterns in 
relation to nntritional intake, and closer observation and 
evaluation of child and parents in the home setting, C, Hally. 

Chilton, R, 1972, Fanrily disruption^ delinquent conduct and 
the effect of subclassif ication, American Sociel6glcal 
Review. 37 :93-99 , 

Data obtained were from the. ]jvenile courts of Florida to 
relate delinquency referral to family disruption. Children 
charged with delinqiiency iivo in disrupted families more^ 
often than children in the 7eneral^|^pulation , (The family 
situations of over 5,000 children examined,^ The rela- 

tionship found is less marked for whites than for- blacks. 
By "disrupted** family is meant an incomplete family, 
K. Van Wormer 



Davie, R, , Butler, N, , and poldstein, H, 1972, From Birth 
to Seven, London: Longman. 



One of a series of books reporting studies of the 1958 cohort 
(i.e,, all the children born in Great Britain during the week 
March 3-9, 1958). There" were nearly 16,000 children in the 
cohort; and nearly all were able tQ be traced and followed up 
by medical and other personnel v/hercver they were living in ' 
Britain at the time the child was about seven. Due to tfhe 
marvelous cooperation of local authorifcies and of the parents 
involved, only 84 cases wero^^^gst because of parental 
refusal to cooperate. Initial reports dealt with factors 
predictive of perinatal difficulty, incl^ud-ing infant 
mortality. This report cpntinues with' facts about children's 
later condition. Study includes the tyncs and quantities of 
services utili^d by the children. Since this is mostly free 
in Dri'tam, usaqe helps in rsrfimatinq need for services — 
althouqh this can bo no noro t.han an t'r>timato. Book also 
deals with fartors m family backqround and perinatal 
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occurrences predictive of later co^^dition — from oral ability 
in school to various aspects of physical condition, including 
death. Hence, this contributes substantially to the litera- 
ture relevant to "early warning signals" and assessment of 
consequences of neglect and poverty, at least up to age seven. 
Because of very large sample and need to use measurements made 
by persons not in the research group, many of the measurements 
are necessarily gross , with unknown consistency. However , this 
is one of a series of studies unique in Westefri society and 
probabiV i^i the world. N. A. Polansky 



Densen-Gerber, J., Hochstedler, R. , and Weiner, M. 1973. 
Pregnancy in the addict. Unpublished — mimeographed. 
New York: Odyssey House. ^ 

Explores the behaviors and attitudes of the female addict preg- 
nant and postpartum at Odyssey House j well known in-r^^ lent 
psychiatric therapeutic community for treatment of dru^ busers. 
The Odyssey House program, where mother and child live together 
withia the therapeutic community, allows for 24 hour observation 
of a wide range of antisocial personality characteristics over 
an extended period of tir>e. 

Findings show that the female addict does not have a deep rela- 
tionship with the father of the child, but rather views men as 
weak, cowardly and ineffectual. 1^1 rth control has not been 
practiced and the pregnancy is a vehicle whereby the female 
addict meets narcissistic needs tries in a primitive manner 

zo establish her self-worth and id^hri^ity as a female. In the 
early months of the pregnancy there i'*^^ symbiotic oneness 
with the fetus but in later months of pt^nancy as the fetus is 
more 'obviously a separate entity, the ambivalence and hostility 
toward *it become apparent and this attitude becomes pervasive. 
In most cases the pregnant fomale addict does not opt for 
abortion, and on the rare occasion when' she does, the loss of 
the ambivalently connected object qlvcs rise to guilt ^and a 
strong desire to make amends by becominq pregnant 5gain. 
Finally the addict mother is not able to cope with the dependency 
needs of the child m relation to her own unmet dependency needs, 
and very importantly fails to secure tor the child a milieu 
where satisfactory oqo doveiopmcnt can take plao?. 

Although the authors ai ^ successful in rehabilitation of addicts, 
they question whether psychothorapy and related treatment car^ 
break through maternal arri^ i valence and intervene in the repetitive 
process of ttansmittir.-: antisocial attitudes from parent to 
child. They suggest that ^ood mothcrinq may not be a learned 
process n^ut' rather a product of one's experience in early 
infancy depending on whctnur or not f he individual was adequately 
nothor'.".!,.. 
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The authors state the need lor society to address iteslf to 
the problem of the addict mother an 1 baby and note that the 
temporary loss of freedom for, the preinant addic^t must be 
[balanced out not only against her peei for treatment, but 
against the lifetime interest of tme numan being-'to-be / 
C. Hally 

Dynes, R., et al. 1964, S ocial Prob lem s; Dissensus and 

^ Deviations in an Industrial Soc iety. New York: Oxford 
University, pp. 88-121. 

To understand the urban-industrial faPuly it is necessary to 
look first at its historical roots. Many of the present 
features of the family represented a practical adjustment to^^^ 
a way of life that no longer exists. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the early American family was its ability 
to thrive as a self-contained economic unit. The fact that 
occupational roles merged with family life in rural Airterica 
meant that family members were fused together in a closely 
knit working team. The agriaaltural family was a patriarchal- 
authoritarian one. 

An expanding industrialism .ng with continual social chancje 
imposed a new set of demands and brought about fundantental 
changes which affeoted the family, Mass-produced^roducts 
decreased the need for an extended family with parents r 
brothers, and others in the fi ame household. VJhen work shifted 
from the home to the factory the famil: began to shed many of 
its other functions — educational, reliqious, recreational, and 
protective. With the decline of farming, the economic useful- 
ness of children diminished sharply. T'^e demands of job 
m(i)bilitv' alone have had a powerful influence on the tra- 
ditional American family structure. Labor-saving machines 
have facilitated women's work; howe^^or, standards of cleanli- 
ness have risen. Couples today mako much, greater demands on 
each o^her and seek in a marriage partner all of the friend- 
ship and security that srable primary grdups once provided. 

A woman ^3ay plays several roles — the wife and mother role, 
the companion role, the partner rolo.- The fact that these 
roles overlap is a source of confiif-t in modern families. 
Research shows that women tend to emphasize role privileges 
while men would prefer them to stress marital role obligations 
One of the contemporary problems a£,.^oc:iated with changes in 
the American family is divorce, K, Van Wormer 



Etaugh, C. 1974, Effects of matorna' employmerrt on children: 
a review of recent research, rivjrri U-Palmer Quarterly 
20:71-98. 

Comprehensive and up-to-date review of the several studies 
that have been done thus far throwiuu lijht on effects of 
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maternal employment on her offspring. Wording mothers are a 
numerous group, and growing more numerous all the time. This 
includes mother in intact families as well as those without 
husbands; ^ 

In general, the research does not support, t;he'' simple generati- 
zation that th§ mother's working as deleterious to her children. 
Instead, it leads to the conclusion that the pattern that seems 
best to fit the mother* s needs, working ot not worliing is ^ . 
also best for her young children. Not studied, however, seems 
to be the question whether this variable may not be, based 
much mate on mother's character and life-history than on current 
state of employment or npnemployment f An alternative reading 
would be that well-adjusted mothers /produce happier children, 
but degree of maternal adjustment c^annot be predicated sijiip^y 
from her employfnent or nonemp loyn\ent . "N. A. Polansky 

f 

Evans, S. L.; Reintiart, J. B.. ; a^d Succop, R. A. 1972. Failure 
to thrive — a study o.f 45 clilidren and their families, 1. 
- American Academy of Child. P^v/^- hiatry Journal, 2:440-4 57. 

Study involves 45 children admit:, i to Children's Hospital in 
Pittsburgh May to Dec. 1969. C) la for inclusion were that 
they: 1) fall below third percoi.t . le in weight; 2) fail below 
or within third percentile in hei^rr.t; 3) show no demonstrable ^ 
physical cause for qrowth failure. FivQ of these children were 
excluded from the study at tollow v.;:^ after developinq organic 
difficulties which iM^ht have, explaia^-'d original growth failure. 

After review and involvement vjith all fi^Filies they were ^cate- 
gorized into *thro^' groups. However, man/ .similarities were 
first noted. All children were reported bv their mothers to 
be unplanned or unwanted/ All were bottle. "fed and had history 
of feeding prcb.leras in first two months of life. Those under 
six months were described by hospital staff as irritable , and 
difficult to held or cuddle, -with rare ST^.iJ-s and vocalizing. 
Those 6-12 months were noted to be quiet, placid babies with 
little "stranger anxiety." Those over 12 months presented 
difficult "management problems. They socialized poorly and 
showed marked aggressive and angry behavior, especially toward 
their parents." Although 18 were rural and 27 were urban 
families, none had sij|port from families of origin or strong 
ties wit^ the local dWmnunity. Roth parents v/ere seen as very 
lonely, with little support of recreational outlets^ Fathers 
were present in 27 of 40 families, but none gave adequate support 
or fathering. "All 40 families were struggling with econoniic 
and financial loss." 

Fourteen families were m f^^^oupj:. These families had fewer, 
children, bo ttor rv.vi 1 1 h , b^M. or hou Ur^ j , ^'^r. Four character- 
istics were striking among these 14 mothers:, 1) extremely 
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depressed; 2) vorbali^oci t^.- 
tion; 3) made GfiVorts tp fo 
their action? wort-^ ob^^'^rvo.i 
unsure ; 4 ) within 4 nonths 
experienced an object loss 
to the time of loss.' On fo 
was improveme;^t in nil ^roa 
^ ch i ev e me n t of d o v e i o : j :til ^ n t a 



ars of child* s death or retarda- 
od and cuddle their babies, but 

to Lo L^trained^ constricted, 
of baby^s hospitalization, all had 
and traced breakdown of mothering 
llow-up (9 months to > years), there, 
s )f I wnct ionino , inc> udin^ 
1 v^.i lestones bv children • 



Group II families ill) had 1 irities to Group I but many 

more crTses and problems of Jona standing, larger families ani 
poorer living s€andard3. Characteristics of these women were 
similai to those of Grour T, eMce;)t symptoms were more sever^ 
and more chronic, :;«^edod nelrj with vjetting realistic needs 
met. l^'ot much im:jro vo':itMi t wa-: no^ted with these families unless 
a drastic changa m fanly runctioning, or involvement of new 
parent figure occurred 



Group III families' 
Although so^': io»^c ^no 
the mothers oxnibi t 
etxtromely no ;t j lo 
They denied i^rohl 
thing. EvIdon.^^■ 'v" 
Foster placemo,nl v; ^ 
a good comoroh":).^ i ' 
J, Lewis 



III) ;/r.--^-iied TUiuo/a different picture, 
^ic •■l^it:u. wa ^, ecTual to most of Group I, 
A ' ' " di-narhod behavior, v/ere 

ri to hospital staffs. 
, ivv* ' 'i tVic "bad child" for every- 

.} : ' i \ :p foMHAl m this group. 

• ^ f children. This is 

, with Sheridan's* 



Geismar, I-,, arvl 
farm 1 ■; 'i i 
pp. 47^^~^1 

Family f unct-LOii 
family member^, 
level of func^ i 
defined as, aitj : 
of harmony or < ' 
cons ide rt'*d n* ^ ^ 



Mf. i i^ictnrs associated with 
mt: I'K and Family Living 



rol^^ performance of 

. iuuni ranqinq from a 
, 1 ' :iiit,(: to functioning 
' , 1 ■/ ncn})ors and degree 
. ' •/ -:rid comm.unitv were 



The sanpl c v; i ^ 
]ect in yi'K-: \l ^ 
5-10?., Pu^'-r^r, ^ 
of the corU l^'r 
po:>es. Th'^ 'i\ 
prcmar It 1 " 
tionr. ah' >m'- :\ i 
and a 1 ..o ! • 



1 ow- i ncome pro- 
i;t were Negro, 
'A : r n bcjth ends 
co!/,r' irison pur-- 
.tct ^ r 1 zj-^d by more 

o ! ' xpecta- 
tv^'-' for children 
1 I - . W Van VVormer 
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Gicvannoni, J. M. and Billinqslov, A. 1970. Child neglect 

among the poor; a study of parental adecfuacy in families 
of three ethnic qroups. Ch ild Welfare , 49:196-204. 

One hundred eighty-six low-income, black, Caucasian, and 
Spanish-speaking, mothGis wore interviewed in-depth once ab:>ut 
their past and current life situations to learn more about 
what makes a parent neqlectful when income is kept constant. 
Mothers within each ethnic group were pie;]udged from past 
case histories as adequate , potentially neqlectful , and 
neglectful. 

Findings showed that sot^ial and familial backgrounds did not 
significantly differentiate neglectful mothers. However, the 
current life situation of the nealectful mother was consider- 
ably more stressful than that of the adequate mother. The 
neglectful mother was more likely to have had more children, 
to be without a husband, to have, :Md recent marital problems, 
to have even less money and less riaterial resources (watches, 
telephones) for carinq for children. Neglectful mothers were 
more isolated within the c-Mrr^un:! ^ than the adequate, and a 
less supportive relationship witii km. 

Concerning child rear^nq, the^ 'j- ir/ vli f ferontiation between 
the neglectful and adocjuate nothvr'; was in 'the acceptance of, 
and meeting the needs of ery " r.r : children. Lthnic vari- 
ations noted withm the study \:: d^ r.^cort^ the importance of 
learning about families' m ihcii vI'mmc context. This study 
concludes that factors that d i f f ^Tcn 1 1 a 1 1^* neglectful mothers 
from thei" socioecononi e : .n^rs a>'o r^ir^re severe current life 
conditions rather than f^nilial oi- scjcial backcjround. Treat- 
ment implication would ^uorn to b*^* n.uuc naninu] at ion of the 
environment of the L* ctf , -.^r-- v i -i i n ; sorv:: of the minimal 
necessities for thcui la r^^ -^-r" ^-or- ul |iiat<'^. A clear, sub- 
stantial study. Itr., i!^/"r,vr'-t \' i(v c-'^irrasts with those of 
Polansky, c^t al . , 1 V -ir^ 'ly, I'llly 



Hollingshcad, A. I9h4, yli.;.\.l 
In S. II. r> i sens tad t: , 
New York; Thc^ Froo Vr^-^^^-rJ, 

Lower-clasn fai^ilao:3 exhibit ihi' 
bility of any in th- ^tat-r /,t: . 
of economic insecurit y dn \ \ 
that ranges fron Ihr f i i :r- i; * v; 
mores to opon rohiOliT: j. i r 
trol (p. 21 ni . V. ■ > 



\:*'(^r* nc-' • m fanily stability. 
r^'l iritiv. Foe:! a l Problems . 

^r* ' *- j'T'-'V of msta- 

'!> > . .K'^n . The problem 
.1 }] :'or iiiioral behavior 
oi it , J con'-'ontional sex 
. r:" , 1 I'.'f.^'ios of social con- 
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Jeffers, C. 1967. Living Poo r. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor 
Publishers. 

Reports a fifteen-month experience by the author of living 
in a low-income housing project to provide her an. opportunity 
for participant observation of what life is like for residents. 
Experience took place in Washington, D.C., and appears to have 
run concurrently with author's other work as a poverty 
researcher . 

Residents were poor, black, and nearly all were women reading 
children without husbands. Major themes have to do with hard- 
ships of their lives, and womanful efforts made to cope with 
limited money, loneliness, the problems common to all fairly 
young parents, and the unique stresses of project pathologies. 
Major emphasis is given to the author's feeling that while 
the observed behaviors and attitudes may seem strange or 
symptomatic to the middle-class outsider, they are functional 
and rational for the person in the project situation of 
poverty, danger, loneliness and deprivation. 

An important finding was that the author had, actually, little 
difficulty in gaining acce;.^t -nco into intimate relationships 
in the study setting without, dissembling, nor making an effort 
to conceal her education, v-x-abulary, or other life experi-- 
ences atypical of the qro studied. 

Like much ethnographic matt rial, the product is very rich, 
covers many topics, and the data are impressionistic and their 
representativeness uncertain., A source of hypotheses rather 
than conclusions. Introduction is by Hylan Lewis. 
N. A. Polansky 

Kogelschatz, J. L. , Adams, P. L. , and Tucker, D. M. Family 
styles of fatherless households. American Aca.demy of 
Child P sychiatry Journal , 1 1 : 365-8 3 . 

One hundred five children wore drawn from in- and out-patient 
clinics of Univ. of Fla. Children's Mental Health Unit. They 
were divided into two groups: U) The "transitional'* father- 
less child--those without father for two years or less; (2) 
The "hard-core" fatherless chi ld--absencc of adult male in home 
for more than two years. Fi ft -/-three children from intact, 
fathered families were includ 15 of these being from 
"historically fatherless" familxos (an intact family with a 
history of fatherlessness; . 

Differing lifestyles of households are described. Conclusion 
is tha^ "Father iossnoss is not a crucial modifier of either a 
household or an indivifhial ' piv/rhc . "--"Emotional impairments 
which weigh upon fatherless homes largely reflect the mother's 
adjustment difficulties in a neglectful, if not openly hostile, 
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social world. Therefore, father lessness , per se, cannot be 
abstracted out of age, sex, class, ^ and subcultural values." 

Relevant to extended family — "The most frequent additional 
adult in the fatherless family, particularly in the hard core 
family, was the maternal grandmother." The grandmother's 
assumption of child care responsibilities frequently caused 
more problems than it solved. "A conflict situation often 
arose between the mother and grandmother. In several families 
this intervention compounded the mother's emotional crisis and 
often led her to withdrawal from the mothering role." J. Lewis 



Komarovsky, M. 1969. Blue collar marriage. In Jack Roach, 
et al.. Social Stratification in the United States . New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., pp. 195-200. 

"Chronic quarreling marked by episodes of physical assault, 
child neglect, and bitter feelings characterizes family rela- 
tions" (p. 200) . For child rearing at this level there is no 
plan or rationale other than an inconsistent attempt to keep 
the children under minin]al control. Erratic discipline. 
K. Van Wormer ' 



Kromrower, G. M, 1964. Failure to thrive. British Medical 
Journal , Nov. 28, 1964, pp. 1377-1380. 

By failure to thrive Kromrower means the inability of an 
infant to attain standard weight and height for a normal child 
of his age. Considered present when one or both these measure- 
ments is below the third percentile in the first two years of 
life. 

Fiv^ reasons are given for failure to thrive: 1) Food is either 
incorrect or badly prepared; it is the right food but insuffi- 
cient; 2) Food cannot be -n properly; 3) It is correct food 
but cannot be absorbed sati^i-actorily ; 4) It is absorbed 
properly, but r.-innot be metabolized; or 5) It can be metabolized 
but conditions for optimal utilization are not present. Within 
these five general categories the author lists physiological 
problems, and takes for more detailed discussion galactosaemia , 
phenylketonuria, diabetes, and hypothyroidism. Of all the 
physical anomolies possible, the major reasons for failure to 
thrive are mismanagement and low-grade intestinal and respiratory 
infections. Elimination of bad housing and closer coordination 
with the local public health nurses would reduce these conditions. 
C. Hally 
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Lakin, M. 195'?. Personal factors in mothers of excessively 
•crying (colicky) infants. Society for Research in Child 
Development , 22:7-48. 

Explanations of colic in early infancy fall into three major 
categories: 1) Physiological immaturity; 2) Environmental 
factors, such as overfeeding or underfeeding: and 3) Psycho- 
genic factors. Study attempts to ascertain whether psychogenic 
factors in mothers are associated with the occurrence of colic 
in early infancy. Forty white mothers with similar SES ^and 
educational backgrounds were the subjects — 20 mothers of 
excessively crying, colicky infants, and 20 mothers of normal, 
well-adjusted infants as determined by their pediatricians. 
The colicky infants resembled the non-colicky infants with 
respect to pregnancy, delivery, birth-weight, feeding schedu- 
les, types of feeding, etc. 

Mothers underwent interviews, projective tests, attitude 
scaling, etc. Findings are as follows: 1) tlothers of colicky 
infants experienced poorer parent-child relationships than 
control mothers; these mothers were more competitive with 
their own mothers and had gr^r^ater emotional distance from 
their own parents; 2) Mother,-^ of colicky infants have greater 
intrapersonal conflict over ^'ole acceptance than did control 
mothers. Heightened ambivalence toward their role and so:ne 
conflict over vocational frustration appeared in the mothers 
of the colicky babies. 3), thers of colicky infants appear 
to have a poorer self-concept with respect to role function. 
4) Mothers of colicky infants have poorer marital ad justn>ents . 
These mothers did appear to have poorer marital adjustments 
with less support from husbands and^conflict about acceptirg 
support. 5) Mothers of colicky infants are less "motherly" 
than the control mothers. These mothers seemed to experience 
greater tentativeness , insecurity, and lack of facility in 
their mothering than did the control mothers. 

Factors presumed to be associated with the incidence of colic 
on the basis of constitutional and gross environinental factors 
were not significant. However, reader would note that perhaps 
the colic has more than one source and that although all of 
these infants had a substantial birt-h weight (7+ lbs.) .and 
were full term at birth, this does not eliminate possible 
constitutional factors. C. Hally 



Le Masters, E. E. 1968. Parenthood as crisis. In M. Suss- 

man, ed. , Source book i n Ma rria ge and the Fami ly > Boston: 
Houqhton Mifflin Co. 

Drawing on interviews with couples, Le Masters shows how the 
introduction of a third [person into the dyadic relationship 
produces a crisis, Forty-eic|ht couples were interviewed in- 
formally. Subjects had to be married, 25-30 years of age, 
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middle class, having one or more children. Eighty-^ree per 
cent reported crises in adjusting to the first chil^ although 
almost all children had been planned. Almost all ratted their 
marriages as good, ratings confirmed by friends. 

Couples appeared to have romanticized parenthood. Reported 
such problems as loss of sleep; exhaustion; extensive cotjfine- 
ment to the home; additional washing; disemployment for t^e 
mother. Mothers with professional training and experienceX 
suffered extensive or severe crisis in every case. The t^^" 
sition to parenthood destroys the two-person, pair pattern 6| 
interaction '^and forces reorganization into a three person \ 
group system. The husband no longer ranks first in claims \ 
upon his wife . 

Focus on the simplest unit of sociological analysis, a pair 
is consistent with Simmel's essay on the, dyad and triad. 
K. Van VJormer 



Miller, W. B. 1965. Lower-class culture as a generating 

milieu of gang delinquency. In S. N. Eisenstadt, ed.. 
Comparative Social Problens . New York: The Free Press, 
pp. 151-159. " 

The focal concerns of the lower-class culture are with: 
trouble, toughness, smartness, excitement, fate and autonomy. 
(Most of these are male values; however the fatalism relates 
to females too) . "Many lower-class individuals feel that 
th'=^ir lives are subject to a set of forces over which they 
have relatively little control" (p. 155).. Gambling is very^. 
popular. (An excellent depiction of the lower class family s 
world view is found in the English novel, Tho Loneliness of 
the Long Distance Runner.) K. Van Wormer 



Morse, C. W. , Sahler, 0. J., a-d Friedman, S. B. 1970. A 

three-year follow-up study of abused and neglected chil- 
dren. " American Journal of Disea s es of Children , 120: 
439-46. ~ 

University of Rochester Medical Center. Study begun in 1968. 
"Twenty-five children from 23 families were studied approxi- 
mately three years after hospitalization for injuries or^^ill- 
nesses judged to be sequellae of abuse or gross neglect. 
"Gross neglect was defined as omission on the part of the 
parentis) or designated caretaker to take minimal precautions 
for the proper supervision of the child's health and/or wel- 
fare." "During this follow-up period, approximately one-third 
of the children had again been suspected of being victims of 
physical abuse or noglc^ct. An as^K^ssrricp t of intellectual, 
emotional, social and motor development disclosed that 70% of 
the children were judged to be outside the normal range, 
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though often mental retardation or motor hyperactivity was 
thought to have preceded the abuse." 

At the time of follow-up, only one characteristic seemed to 
be common to childrea developing normally— mothers perceived 
their own relationship with the child to be a good one. Two 
of these children were thought to be grossly overprotected 
by their mothers. In contrast, all mothers of children who 
were grossly disturbed perceived mother-child relationship 
as poor, and these judgments were substantiated by the 
authors . 

An evaluation was made regarding the type and effectiveness 
of intervention by community agencies — PHN, homemaker, case- 
worker. None of these proved overwhelmingly successful, 
althouah the PHN was perceived as the most helpful, and the 
caseworker was usually seen as prying and judgmental. Al- 
though a need for more rehabilitative effects is expressed, 
no specific suggestions are mAde. An interesting finding was 
"The reporting of families suspected of abusing^^their children 
did not interfere with subsequent medical care." 

Study lumps abuse and "gross neglect" together. Agrees to 
some extent with findings of Elmer and Court (i.e., high 
incidence of MR among these children, certain children and 
their families may be especially vulnerable to abuse and 
neglect, i.e., those in which parent or child had prior major 
physical, intellectual, or emotional problems). J. Lewis 



Parsons, T., and Bales, R. 1955. Family Soc ialization and 
Interaction Process . New York: The Free Press. 

There is much here about the development of the nuclear family, 
and the reduction of the importance of extended kinship systems 
in our society. Spouses **are thrown upon each other, and their 
ties with members of their own families of orientation, 
notably parents and adult siblings are correspondingly weak- 
ened . . . Neither party has any other adult kin on whom they 
^ • have, a right to 'lean for support.' . . . Parenthood acquires, 

it may be said, an enhanced significance for the emotional 
balance of the parents themselves, as well as for the sociali- 
zation of their children. The two generations are, by virtue 
of the isolation of the nuclear family! thrown more closely on 
each other." "The isolation of the nuclear family in a com- 
plementary way focuses the responsibility of the mother role 
more sharply on the one adult woman, to a relatively high 
degree cutting her off from the help of adult sisters and 
other kinswomen; furthermore, the fact of the absence of the 
husband'-father from the home prc^mises so much of the time 
means that she has to take the primary responsibility for the 
children." So differentiation between parental roles is more 
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significant in modern America than before. Additional strains 
on the nuclear family. K. Van Wormer 



Piven, F., and Cloward, R. 1971. Regulating the Poor; The 
Functions of Public Welfare . New York: Pantheon Books. 

This book tells how the poor have not gained under the welfare 
system because the poor have little influence on government. 
A history of relief is given. A careful study of the AFDC 
shows that it is designed to encourage low-wage work. K. Van 
Wormer 



Polansky, N. A., et al. 1968. Child neglect in a rural com- 
munity. Social Casework ; 49 : 467-74 . 

This is a pilot study conducted by extensively interviewing and 
performing psychological testing on ten mothers in two rural 
southern Appalachian counties whose welfare departments expres- 
sed concern about the quality of child care they offered their 
young. Most of the women fit quite well into a syndrome Jergen 
Reusch labeled "infantile personality," that is, "persons who 
become fixated at an early pregenital phase of development and 
fail to progress in some aspects of their personalities." In 
the study group of women this evidenced in: 1) The women's 
attachment to, and difficulty in separating from, their own 
mothers; 2) An early symbiotic attachment to the infant which 
later becomes an almost sibling relationship in terms of expec- 
tations from the children and lack of control of them; 3) A 
strong tendency to somatize, with chronic medical problems; 
4) Low intellectual functions; 5) Intact marriages to partners 
very like themselves developmentally ; 6) Child rearing, that 
includes adequate primary mothering but becomes grossly 
inadequate as the child becomes more independent and older. 
Observations contrast with most studies on neglected children in 
terms of the rural setting, the lack of intrafamilial violence, 
the intact marital pair, and the presence of an extended family. 

Tentative typology of inadequate mothers was offered: 1) Erup- 
tive with shame; 2) Eruptive without shame (range being the 
underlying dynamic in 1 and 2); 3) Apathetic without thought^ 
disorder; and 4) Apathetic with thought disorder (the most diffi- 
cult to treat). Because these mothers "indicated a massive, 
ear'y arrest and fixation of personality development" treatment 
as with other character disorders will be long and arduous. 
C. Hal'y 



Raab, FI., and Selznick, G. 1959 . Mapor Social Problems . 
Illinois: Row, Person, pp. 255-413. 

Chapter on the family explores the meaning of social change in 
our society and its effects on the family unit. See a close 
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relation between poverty and social disorganization, with the 
loss of shared family goals, the lack of integration of the 
family and its members into community life and the social 
order, the conflict of values in urban life bearing down the 
most heavily on the urban poor. The statistics on divorce' 
support the conclusion that lowei;~iPcome groups suffer more 
than the middle class does from automization and family dis- 
organization. Two out of every five divorces granted are to 
couples with children. Most of the childless divorces are 
such because they occur early in the marriage. 

The problem of the family is its diminishing capacity to main- 
tain unity and cohesion among its members. Because of this 
incapacity, there is a deterioration of the family's ability 
to act- as society's basi;: mechanism of social control. Rather 
simplistic and very abstract with few concrete examples. 
K. Van Wormer 



Rainwater, L. 1969^ Negro lower-class family life. In Jack 
'Roach, ed., Scteial Stratification In the United States . 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 246-253>v 

"Because of the high degree of conjugal role segregation, both 
white and Negro lower-class families tend to be matrifocal in 
comparison to middle-class families ... In white as well as 
in Negro lower-class families women tend to look to their ^ 
female relatives for support- and counsel and to treat their 
husbands as essentially uninterested in the day-to-day prob- 
lems of family living" (p. 253). K. Van Wormer 



Reul, M. 1974. Territorial Boundaries of Rural Poverty^ : 

Profiles of Exploitation , t^ansing Michigan: Center for 
Rural Manpower and Public Affairs. 

An interesting book that covers all aspects of rural poverty. 
The author's primary expe^^nce has been with migrant workers 
and although the book is ^Brbngest in this area, all ingredi- 
ents of rural poverty are explored. Descriptions and 
vignettes of all major rural ethnic groups, American Indians, 
Appalachian and Southern Whites, Southern Blacks, Spanish- 
speaking — Puerto Rican and Chicanes, are presented with aim 
of developing a framework for genuine understanding. More than 
showing differences, Reul shows the commonalities of culture 
and behavioral dynamics by applying experiences and episodes 
to various psychological and sociological theories. Her aim 
is "to show that people are more alike than different and 
that social class and culture must be variables in all per- 
sonal and family analysis because personalities and role 
expectations are molded by social de cerminants , especially 
poverty." Reul illustrates how psychological concepts such 
as poor self-esteem, double bind, and living by the pleasure 
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principle, combined with culture conflict and cultural dif- 
ferences make the migrant/rural individual what he is. The 
author also examines public seryices offered to the rural 
poor, and ends with an appeal to the larger society to re- 
assess our national values, and make a higher priority the 
development of the human potential rather than higher pro- 
ductivity of goods, etc. 



Riccards, Michael ?• 1971, Children and the politics of 
trust. Child Study Journal , 1:227-32. 

Discusses the extensiveness and the hazards of the trust that 
children are taught to have in the American political system. 
Children are taught to hold the American political system and 
its leaders in unquestionable esteem and trust, and this 
extends to specific authority figures, e.g., the president, 
the mayor, and the policeman. The subtle ties of religion to 
the state increases the legitimacy of the state and reinforces 
its image of benevolence and trustworthiness. In a content 
analysis of a sample of the raaio>" textbooks used in the United 
States- today , it was found that children were taught that they 
should be guided by the public m^orost, obey the rules of the 
political game, and accept the n?]ority rule. However, a study 
in a depressed area of Kentucky revealed that political 
authority was not always viewed as benevolent. Economic 
deprivation and a sense^of political inar'.eqqacy made these 
children more cynical about politics. The extensive emphasis 
on trust has created 2 alternative, political sty Ids in America, 
unquestioning obedience to autnority or cynicism at the gap 
between reality and childhood illusions. 



Roach, J. and Gursslin, 0. R. 1969, An evaluation of the con- 
cept • culture of poverty *, In Jack Roach et al., ed., 
Social Stratification in the United States . New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., pp. 202-213. 

0 

"Those who use the term 'culture of poverty' usually holu that 
the poor share distinctive patterns of values, beliefs, and 
action, and exhibit a style of life which departs significantly 
from that of the core culture" (p. 203). The author expounds 
against the notion of a .iui^culture . Empirical findings d9 not - 
support assumption of 6niqU(^. social psychological characteristics 
of the poor. They arc vtoo /isolated to transmit group waves, 
anyway (!) This contradicts U. Miller and others.. K. Van 
Wormer 
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Schorr, Alvin. 1968. How the poor are housed. In L. Ferman, 
ot al . , Poverty in America . /\nn Arbor: University of 
' J-lTchTgan Press, pp. 349-68. 

A study of women committed to the New Jersey Reformatory for 
women on charges of child neglect found that nearly 50% "Had 
been living in housing that could only be described as danger- 
ous and not fit for human habitation . . . Mother after 
mother described the feeling of discouragement ^nd frustration 
that came after hours of house-hunting with no success." 
(»^rom a project sponsored by the New Jersey State Board cf 
Child Welfare, *1957) . Despite a national policy that is per- 
haps, '50 years old, economic need is still ah effective force 
in^ separating children from their families. Chief among the 
spoci/ic nechanisns that operate in financial need is in- 
ability to find adequate housing. K. Van Wormer 



?hirli:n, S. A., and Polansky, N. A. 1972. The process of 
iniantiiization. American Journa l of Orthopsychiatry , 

4 2:92-102. 

Id*-ntifios "m intGrgenerat i^^nal cycle of inf antilization " as 
rjri^valont ir. c.^iild ncqloct. *'In this cycle,- the woman's imraa- 
vjritv :-.or\'ario3 her npthorira and her own children in' turn are 
yT^ :':^? to or,(2r^]o as childish people." Reports are exploratory 

iv involvin:: 52 priinarilv lower class mothers and their 
r;l.:lv r-j'^ardcd children soOr. 3t clinic in Western North Caro- 
l:n.i. :)iv:d Le%^> in"194 3 , lifted inf antilization as one of 

f ^,;r cc-Di-'Onents of maternal o verprotection . "Infantili- ^ 
I* I .r. T'.^f ^rs' to actions and coirmunipations by which we 
vT. ^ ar i i- otiTiOr to reraain, or to become^, less competent and 

• li-.^t:icient tnan h^ night othcftwisc be — to act as if he 
'...:.r- i /'^jn:. ch'ila, o. h^plesr^, fearful, selfish, at the 
f irnvjiisos." Concept i3 seen as interpersonal. 

' :.'ra'-ion\l d-,finlt:on of: 'having been inf antilized* was 
J p. ' ':ro.i*:.^r th^n average in the sample. Two con- 

M-.r-K'-- '-f^\<urc.. \'-r<' ^oimd ^ i crni f icantly related to IQ 

poorer l^«r;o nuscle coordination, and visual 
•\ \ • ro^-'^icr in a t.i.sk situation." 

: r: i^ i^r. of so 1 f-ruqardmu attitudes through mother- 
\..d " -r ir.iv itio^ ; -^Ladled. An mf antiliza t ion scale 

^ :^ • of 43 b*--'^. i o r 1 1 i tr^r^s was devised and utilized 

■ . v.: ;^ T:v' ^lud*; a follow-up of children seen 12 

:,r'^^^ lo": > i y . All W'^ro between 7 and 12 years old 
; r\ : l^ ho.^'^ . In f ^^rrvi 1 1 on was obtained from both 
iTii '"■^lildron, wor!: interviews in the home and 

f r ♦■^">t.:n: mcl ip. t^^rvi • 'V/i.n : done at the clinic. Scale 

•^r.n.t.r ff.rri of i.n iu 1 r.f, inf ant ilization can, in 

■ ' , :> 1 !' : ' 1 f 1 ^ "i . \, ^ 
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Sheridan, Mary D. 1959. Neglectful mothers* Lancet , Apr.- 

Jun. 1959, T ?t. 2, 722-25. < 

A follow-up of Sheridan's study reported 1956. All 100 mothers 
had now been out of the training program for at least 1.5 years, 
some up to 7 years. When data were collected from records, 
probation officers, and questionnaires sent to all probation 
officers, 75 women were judged to have benefitted from their 
training in varying degrees, while 24 were judged to have 
failed. One had died. The 24 failures and 14 considered out- 
standing successes were studied further. Factors which did 
not seem to influence- success or failure signifie s n tly were : 
mother's IQ, age on admission, premarital conceptions, average 
number of children. Although numbers were small, urban women 
had considerably more success than rural women. More concentra- 
ted health and welfare facilities, and perhaps larger numbers of 
h3lpful neighbors with higher housekeeping and child care 
standards were suggested as possible reasons. Health of the 
mother at the end of review period was a higiily significant 
factor. Ninety-twa per cent of the highly successful mothers 
were in Qood health while only 33" of the mothers considered 
failures were healthy. The no^z significant factor of all was 
a steady, affectionate husband, l nforcunately , little data were 
gathered on husbands, nor were y seen. They were rated 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory from information in case records, 
and from the mothers. Of the 14 highly successful group of 
mothers, 11 had satisfactory husbmcl.^ and the remaining 3 were 
absent. N'o information was inciudofi ab^ut husbands' occupa- 
tions . 

The 10 rrvDther^^ with IQs under 60, and the 8 with IQs over 110 
were also studied in further detail r-tatistical breakdowns for 
different factors) - riental Dac^-.v/ardnoss wa^ not a bar to 
rehabilitation orovided tha worta^. -^as stable and had a satis- 
factorv husband'. However, when low intelligence was associatad 
with instability, proqnisis was^ very- poor. In qeneral, the 
women with higher intclliqer^e wore vcrv unstable and had 
unsatisfactory husbands. r':ey w^r^ tne poorest risk for 
rehab 1 1 1 ta t lo n . 

Practically ail of thesj women cap.o fron Iar^:e fa::^.ilies with 
unskilled, inter^attonv] y enployod fathers. C>:trcme poverty 
was unusual. Their motners were over^//nelned and incompetent 
but held in much affection by tno 'sabiect-3 nf this study. Many 
•of these women had sibUnqs wha wore citizen. > and responsible 
parents (see also Polansky, et a_l . ) . "The factors which rpnder 
the qirl particularly :;uscoptible: to breaKdown ^seemed tt) be 
noor moral and nax:erial standar-i- m -ir'\ life, unstable per- 
sonality, low ro-^ ilit.y, i :noranc<--, in<: ill heaith:" J, Lewis 
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Skeels, H. M. and Dye, H. B. 1939. A study of the effects 
of differencial stimulation on mentally retarded chil-- 
dren . Proc^aedings of American Association on Mental 
Deficiency , 4 4 : 11 4- 36^. 

- The early classic study of Skeels and Dye on the mental 

development of thirteen youngsters showing retarded develop- 
ment in an orphanage who were then placed in an institution 
, for the mentally retarded. In the new environment, nardly 
likely to be thought of as enriching, the infants were cared . 
for by adolescent and young adult mentally retarded females. 
InsLeci*J of being part of many infants w^o necessarily received 
scanty attencion in the orphanage, the infants were suddenly 
the center of attention in a population of females who readily 
and eagerly gave the small, dependent babies love and atten- 
tion. Most of che children after receiving even this dis- 
torted brand of mothering, stimulation, and enrichment became 
adoptable. In follow-up seme thirty years later, Skeels 
found these indlv-iduals living normal lives and producing 
offspring who cested normally. C. Hally 



Slater, P. lyZG. The Pursuit of Loneliness: American 

^"uiture at th-'Breakma Point. Bostion: ^.Beacon Press. 

: ^. 

Throe human desires frustrated by American culture: 1) 

The desire for comiriun i ty-- to live in cooperation; 2) The 
desire Lor engagoment:-"to cone to grips with problems, and 
3) The desire for dependence — "the wish to share the respon- 
sibility" for the control of one's iir.pulses and the direction 
of onq's life." Extended fan^ily acted formerly as a refuge 
from the frenzied competitixveaess of our economic syster. ^ 
So kid the stable local neighborhood. But these institutions 
have disappeared, one by one. K. Van Wormer 



Smith*, S. M., and Hanson, P, 1372. Failure to thrive and 

anorexia nervosa. rogtcTrad M -dical xJourna l , 48:382-'84. 

Hypothesize that: failure to thrive and battering of children 
are on a continuum. Rcoort one case which came to light dur- 
ing study of psychiatric as[ -cts of battering parents. Case 
was singled out because 3t illustrated the hypothesis. The 
. authors note throe othoro (Kool, 19G9; Bullard, '2t al. 1967; 

Barbero and Shaheen, 1967) who also a:>soc,iate failuro to 
-hrive with batterinq. 

A 22-y^'ar-old rather, lU ''^'^f '^^^'^ cii.iTno';od arr^rcx.a nervosa/ 
She^'ha-, a son v;.. ^m sh^^ abu'V-., J.nd later a d.nuq^z^^r who dies 
after bojnq diaqnos^>d -v:: "fiiluro thrive." younger 
' child w-5 -> '^tir-v.i. TP.!", -i,'^ 1- '■'*i.i"ntl\ n-^-'nl because of 
the as'r)CLition bolw^-vn anorexia nervosa i n tli- ™ther and 
"failure to thriv^-" in her .,:^ild. 
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Parents of battered children often have expectations of the 
child far beyond its chronological age. If mother's emotional 
neeus are not met through family or husband, the mother ipay 
turn to the child for support and be frustrated. J. Lewis 



Thomas, ''W. S. and Zrianiecki, F. 1964 . Family disorganization. 
In L. Coser, ed.. Sociological Theory: A Book of Readings . 
New York: Macmillan Co., pp. 588-590. 

Selection from The Polish Peasant in Europe and America pre-- 
sents a classic discussion on the modern family and alienation, 
a forerunner to such works as David Riesman's The Lonely Crowd . 

The real cause of all phenomena of family disorganization is 
to be sought in the influence of new values which they call 
vanity values, a part of the new individualistic economic 
organization. "The specific phenomenon of family disorganiza- 
tion consists of a definite modification of those preexisting 
attitudes under the influence of the new values, resulting in 
the appearance of new, more or l--ss different attitudes. The 
older attitudes were *Ve'* attitudca where the individual identi- 
fied his desires with the family qroup. The new values are 
essentially "I" attitudes. The fact that the community has lost 
it3 coherence further ensures individual isolation. There may 
be a conflict in the individual between the new and the old." 
K. Van Wormer 



Tulkin, S. T., and Kagan , J. 1972. Mother-child interaction in 
the first year of life. Child Devolopment , 43:31-41. 

Middle and working class Caucasian mothers observed at home with 
their first born 10-month-old daughters. Social class differs 
minimally in areas of physical contact, prohibitions , and non- 
verbal interactions. In contrast, every verbal behavior 
observed was more frequent arnong middle class mothers. It was 
suyyested that worKinq class mothers more frequently believed 
that their -infants were inc-apabla of communicating with other 
people and hence felt It was futile to cttempt to interact with 
then verbally . 

Yarden, P. E. and Suranyi, I. 1968. The ec.r]y development of 
institutionalized children of schizophrenic mothers. 
Diseases of the Nervo us System , 29 : 380-84 . 

An attempt to evaluate the effect of schizophrenic illness in 
pregnant mothers on early develoomonn of their children. Pre- 
vious attempts to study this have had a confounding effect-- 
variibilltv of t.ost-naKil c ^rr> ,ind r^P.rly childho<-.d rearing- 
Hence, m one study (Sobor.sJ children of '-u-hizophrenic parents 
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being reared in foster homes were developing normally. This 
study attempts to overcome that problem. Study is felt to 
be important because of the "presently rising marriage and 
fertility rates of schizophrenics." (Cites Erlenmyer- 
Kimling, L., Rainer, J. D. , and "Kallman, F. J. Current 
reproductive trends in schizophrenia. In P. H. Hoch and J. 
Zubin, eds. Psychopathology of Schizophrenia. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, pp. 252 ff. 1966). Another possible early- 
warning signal. Study done at the Women's International 
Zionist Organization home in Jerusalem. Of 2,000 infants 
admitted, found: Group A. 44 born to ihothers schizophrenic 
during pregnancy; Group B. 22 born to mothers who suffered 
post-parturn schizophrenic reaction (i.e., not depressed, and 
not psychotic until post-partum; C. 42 from mothers suffering 
tbc, chronic respiratory ilfness or arthritic conditions 
during pregnancy, and in hospitals for that during pregnancy. 
Development and behavior of children followed up and assessed 
until 24^onths. Evaluated by detailed pediatric examination. 
Child regarded as retarded only if so rated both pediatrically 
and by psychiatric clinic, which made independent evaluation 
on all children wheri^ retardation or deviant behavior was 
suspected . 

Average birth weights of qro: os A and B lower than C, but not 
significantly. However, conti.ary to usual experience, average 
birth weights of girls was hjqher in all groups (P .03 by t- 
test) . Average weight gain of Group B higher than Group A up 
to six months (P .05, t-test)." Some stressful factor 
may operate during the pregnancy of a woman suffering from 
schizophrenia which influences the child's development for 
some time after birth" (p. 383). Note, however, that neither 
group of children from psychotic mothers differed significantly 
in weight gain from those, whose mothers suffered during the 
pregnancy with other illnesses. 

"A final finding of note was that the children of mothers who 
were schizophrenic during pregnancy (test group A) were 
greatly handicapped in their prospects of rehabilitation back 
to their family. Of the 44 children in this group, only eight 
could be returned to their families. . . . Moreover, some of 
the children suffered serious maltreatment and negligence 
during home leaves. Those findings demonstrate the grave 
social aspect of the reproducti/on of schizophrenic mothers 
belonging to low sociocccnomi c /status" (n. 383). Found two 
syndromes: apathetic withdraw(ij and severe language deficit. 
But both rare, and equally distributed among all groups. 
Findings negative rather than conclusive. N. A. Polansky 
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TREATMENT 



Burdon, A. and Neely, J. 1966. Chronic school failure in 

boys: A short-term group therapy and educational approach. 
American Journal of Psychiatry f 122:1211-19. 

A five year progress report on a treatment program involving 
55 boys and their families.- Group psychotherapy sessions were 
held once a week for 90 minutes, separately for the mothers 
and fathers. Participation of both parents was a requirement 
for keeping the disturbed child in the school. The families 
were Caucasian, blue collar workers. The mothers were notice- 
ably anxious and guilt-ridden and often projected their 
anxious hostility toward imagined or exaggerated inadequacies 
of the school and their families. 

The fathers blamed everything on the mothers and work with them 
in therapy was not very successfii:' . The mothers, however, were 
gradually drawn out of their "initial depressive trend." 
Attention turned to the mothers' \mresolved conflict with their 
own parents. As mothers worked on their own maturity, patterns 
in relationships with their sons --infantilization— changed with- 
out any direct discussion. Marital problems were also worked on. 
Follow-up studies were done on tho basis of questionnaires sent 
to school teachers of the boys who were unfamiliar with the pro- 
gram. Surveys of the families showed only a small percentage 
doing poorly. Ninety percent of che mothers felt they had been 
helped in their lives in the group therapy sessions. K. Van 
Wormer 



Burt, M. and Balyeat , R. 1974. A new system for improving the 
care of neglected and abused children. Chi ld Welfare, 53: 
167-79. 

Description of a public welfare program^ in Tennessee for the 
care of neglected and abused chilc^ren. The program was an 
outgrowth of faults in the previous system of court interven- 
tion which involved such actions as abrupt separation of family 
and child, overlap of servicps, and lack of a 24-hour emergency 
service. 

The d^^monstration program reduced the number of children removed 
from hoine:^ who had to go through ^the leqal system unnecessarily; 
It allowed for the orderly placement of children appropriate tu 
their needs. There was a ^4 hour cmerqcncy intake, and emergency 
caretaker and homemaker services. Data have been collected 
from 1069 to 197 3 . Tli^^ hl'v; r-'yst-oi^i \'\ actually no more expensive 
than the old one duo to thcx ^avlnq from institutional care. A 
fine example of the kind of thinq that can be done to alleviate 
Q situations in which noqlcct miqht follow. K. Van Wormer 
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District of Columbia Department Public Welfare. 1965. 

Toward Social and Economic Independence: The First Three 
Years of the District of Columbia Training Center. 
Washington, D.C.: Department of Public Welfare. 

Describes an experiment in which the Dept. of Public Welfare 
took over an apartment house in the District to use as a 
place to which women and their children might be referred. 
Aim was to offer a program of training for the women in 
motherhood and other skills necessary to their roles in life, 
substituting in a sense for experiences missing in their 
families of origin. Project constitutes a kind of compromise 
solution, since it is an outpatient facility, but offers some 
of the total-life exposure available in the institutional 
environment. At the time of the reporting, a number of women 
had been seen, for time periods extending a year and more. 
Effort appeared promising. However, no formal evaluation was 
attempted. The plan obviously goes beyond similar maternal 
retraining programs relying on once-a-week influences. 
N. A. Polansky 

Emlen, A. C. 1974. Day r "or whom? In A. Schorr, ed. , 
Children and Decent i\ : lo. New York: Basic. Books, 
pp. 88-1137^ 

A brief factual ::rticle on t.r^^ current state of daycare. 
ForraalizGd daycare servos^ l^^r^r. than lOl of the children of 
working mothers; less than half of 1^. of the children from 
low- and modest- income families are, in licensed family day- 
care arr£.ngemGnts. ForTial daycare currently does not meet 
the needs of most families in which the mother works, because 
of exnensc and transportation problensv rioreover, formal 
licensed daycare is not necessarily of higher ciuality than 
unlicensed care. Neglect and abuse do occur but not often; 
they are not easily reached and remain jarqcly untouched by 
formal daycare programs. 

Daycare has a confused history because it has attempted to 
solve too many problems '{qet mothers off AFDC, give dis- 
advantaged children remedial care, provide early childhood 
education), is too frequently a political issue, and has not 
yet been properly evaluated m terms of long range effects on 
the children using it. In tlio future should ask, how can 
we improve and expand thc^ ^^arious patterns of child care that 
families are already fmdmq workable, and what kinds of_ 
preventive policies can v/o dovO:lop to cure the social ills 
that daycare has i nappropr i a r o ] y ljof,n "•skcd to solve. 
C. Hal Ly 
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Enzer, N. B., and Stackhouse , J. 1966 • A child guidance 

clinic approach to the multiproblem family. Paper pre- 
sented at National Conference on Social Welfare, June, 
1966, pp. 1-33. 

How one child guidance clinic in North Carolina makes its 
comprehensive services of optimal use to multiproblem families. 
For optimal treatment purposes the multiproblem family is 
viewed, in addition .to its cultural and sociological dimen- 
sions, as a family that not only has treatment needs as a 
unit, but in which inciividual family members also have weak- 
nesses . 

A comprehensive diagnostic study of the primary patient and 
his family was made since it was a service the clinic was 
well-equipped to offer and an essential ingredient in treat- 
ing the family. The plan based on the diagnosis had, in order 
to be realistic, to take into ac^ount what the clinic and 
other community agencies could realistically offer the family, 
and what kind of help the family was prepared to enter into 
and assimilate. The child qv' ^ nee clinic was equipped to 
provide skilled psychodiagno :M services but was limited in 
concrete services (homenakors, l»ig brothers, etc.) and yet 
other coiruTiUuity agencies had c >ricrete services to offer but 
lacked the diagnostic resourros to ascertain how and when their 
services would be most useful. Theefore, a primary feature of 
this project was coordination among the involved agencies, 
with a key person, frequently the primary therapist, also 
maintaining close contact with the family. Whatever the frame 
of reference for understanding the multiproblem family, the 
emotional needs must not be overlooked. Reaching out is 
essential. It is important to find whatever assets the family 
has to be utilized for treatment, positive characteristics 
within the person and family must be built on. Flexibility in 
Lormulafeing treatment plans is a nece?;sity, as is on-going 
diagnosis. The goals for the patients in this oroject were not 
completely personality reorqani zation , etc., but rather a 
better adaptation to life and an increased ability to meet and 
negotiate their problems. Since nearly all studies indicate 
the neglectful families are multiproblem families the very 
practical approach to treatment presented in this paper is use- 
ful to us. C. Hally 



Halliwell. R. 1969. Time limited work with a family at point 

of beinq prosecuted for child ncqlect. Case Conference , 15 ; 
343-48 . 

A case summary of a British Family Service Unit worker's 
intervention with a family facinq oro.^ecution for child neglect. 
In a twico wookly inf-orviow roqiTio ovor a period of a year, the 
worker facilitates the family's movmq from disintegration to 
becoming a responsible, functioning family unit. The worker 
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operated! on the premise that tho family, who had received 
concrete services in the past, needs stimulation rather than 
to be made increasingly dependent. Rather than offering 
financial and material help indiscriminately, Halliwell first 
established a therapeutic relationship with the family which 
he then used to motivate them, A good illustration of effec- 
tive casework with a British "multi-problem'' family. C. Hally 



' Jenkins, A. and Norman, E- 1972, Fi lial deprivation and 
foster care . New York; Columbia University Press, 

In 1966 Jenkins and Norman studied the natural parents of 
foster children in New York City, and came up with conclusions 
based on a survey analysis of 427 families. It is the first 
part of a cohort study over five years. Through the use of 
various interviewing techniques and sophisticated statistical 
analysis, they arrive at empirical and policy judgments on 
foster care. Empiricallv they find the natural parents to be 
poor, of minority status, a large number on public assistance, 
and almost half without fathers. Various 'reasons are found 
for the catalytic problem that sent the child into foster care. 
The concept of filial deprivation is found to be valid among 
many natural parents. From the previous empirical findings 
and other more specific ones, the authors come up with the 
following policy judgments. Because the families gave up their 
children usually due to problems impinging from the environ- 
ment, the authors conclude that primary prevention is needed 
in the form of better housing or improved public assistance. 
Better secondary prevention could deal with the initiating 
factor for foster care su::h as a mentally ill parent. The 
most important policy judjment is that foster care agencies 
should deal with the emotional deprivation experienced by the 
parent after separation from the child, A sophisticated study 
shov/ing the way for more family-centered study on foster care, 
rather than concentrating on child-centered research. 



Kadushin, A, 1974. Child VJelfare Services . New York: 
Macmil Ian , 

Kadushin gives a good sunimar i zati on , incorporating most of tha 
standard literature. Zunong other things, he mentions the 
additional strain iniposod on workers by dealing with less 
voluntary and less rewarding clients seen under the conditions 
of protective services; tho proble:as communities have in 
defining neglect when we do not l:now all that much about what 
care is desirable for all ^:ids, niven the variations that 
occur; the fact that belief in parental rights is such that 
most folks are unlikely to favor removal of the child for | 
anything but piiyi-iical ahw^C' or diro uhyr>ical neglect, etc. 
He estimates the proportion of neglect to abuse may be as 
high as ton to one. Atfitudo-. toward tho abusive parent tend 
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to be more punitive than those toward the neglectful. Lists 
a number of " newer treatment trends, such as emphasis on case- 
findings, setting up "emergency parents" services (in Buffalo) , 
joint services (mentions JPA in Chicago) , use of many practical 
supports in addition to casework, etc. Kadushin turns out to 
the source of an idea encountered elsewhere: 

Neglect appears to be a response to social stress. More 
often than not, the neglectful mother has no husband, is 
living on a marginal income and in substandard housing, 
and i? responsible for the care of atypically large family 
of children. 

Abuse appears to be a response to psychological stress. 
The parent is reacting to internal conflicts, selects 
one child in the family as a victim and responds to his 
misbehavior in a disproportionate manner. Families refer- 
red for protective service are generally socially iso- 
lated families (p. 283). 

Notes the increasing public agency responsibility in this area 
and the diminishing private agency one. A fine review with an 
excellent current, complete bibliography. N. A. Polansky 



Kahn, A. J., Kamerman, S. B. , and HcGowan , 9. 1972. Chil d 
advocacy; Report of a Nat ional Baseline Study . New York: 
Columbia University School of Social Work..' 

Defines child advocacy as intervention on behalf of children 
in relation to those services and institutions that impinge 
on their lives. There can be advocacy on behalf of an individual 
child, as when a social worker appeals to another agency to make 
provisions for a child found improperly cared for; there is 
also advocacy on behalf of whole classes of children, hence, 
case - and class -advocacy. Although not entirely new, the sys- 
t*ematic, sometimes specialized work of child-advocacy may 
signal emergence of a new functional role. Present monograph 
reports first major study of the movement, nationally. Kahn 
has been involved in the same work in New York City for two 
decades. Study conducted by use of questionnaires, by field 
visits, and by scrutiny of available literature. Effort has 
been to learn extent of the movement, at this time, and those 
program variables which seon to be significant in determining 
effectiveness of a given program. Advocacy is now found under 
many auspices, and with widely varying purposes, structures, 
financing, coverage. General conclusion is that although plagued 
by ambiguity, confusion ' and some gimmickry, the phenomenon is 
promising, warrants support both in its case- and class-advocacy 
functions. A thoughtful, analytic, frank document which will 
act as both stimulurs and orientation for those attempting this 
relatively new work, and as a baseline against which funding 
agencies may assess proposed new setups, and emerging "state of 
^ the art." ComprehGnsive treatment includes listing of titles 
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and addresses most of the siqnificant undertakings nationally. 
Provides usoful summary, statomont of the emerging social work 
function of advocacy, cjenorally. N. A. Polansky 

Levenstoin, P. and Sunl,ey, R. 1967. An effect of stimulating 
verbal interaction between mothers and children around 
play materials. Am orican Journal of Orthopsychiatry. , 37: 
334-35. 

Project verbal interaction was experimental in design with Ss 
drawn from a socially disadvantaged population most vulnerable 
to poverty; improvonent in verbal intelligence is associated 
with the stimulation of verbal interaction between mothers 
and their children. 



Lewis, H. 1969. Parental and community neglect— twin 

responsibilities of protective services. Children , 16: 
114-18. 

A summary of literature on ;.,irental and community neglect and 
the delivery of protoctiv" rvices, which points to new 
directions in service del- ' " for child neglect. The author 
documents the inofficionc ' protective agency dealings with 
the child neglect problf.P- calls for better detection of 

neglect and more effort ;t .:linq with community neglect of 
children. 

Looff, D. H. 1971. Appalachian s^clT ildren: The chall enge of. 
mental health. Loxiivjt(^n, K/.: The University Press of 
Kentucky . 

Small book reporting S2X year?, of work in a four county a-ea, 
in a child psychiatry clinic. Very little "research." More 
or less informal compilations of observations. However, tis 
imoressions arc strikingiy similar to Polansky, Borgman aid 
De' Saix in relating some of the behaviors not so much to 
"cultural values" an to the child-rearing practices in the j 
families involved, etc. 

"... data from all our i n tcrvi l^w;-3 yielded the same consistent 
theme: infancy--tho first y';ar and a half of life--shaped 
the interactional pattorn of all these familier,. . . . These 
relationships with infants wore highly permissive and indul- 
gent. But, beginning with tho motor-muscular (after eighteen 
months) and preschool states of development, parental atti- 
tudes changed rapidly and •orcHjres.si vcl y" (p. 145.. As t-hey 
began to ur--,o the autononr; that the development of motor- 
muscular nkills makoB po'-^:^ibh;, th-E^e children, when they 
were artuillv Out of "n jht, wor^ often Lroatod by their 
parents as if thev no lonjor existed. . . . But when they 
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were close by, parents generally displayed the overprotec- 
tive, indulgent, permissive behavior characterisLlc of the 
children * s infancy . 

"The local nurses put it succinctly: "We've known all along 
that children here^ sort of grow up on their own after they're 
babies." Overall, my brief study of Eastern KentucK child- 
development practices underscored three prominent training 
themes. First, families strongly emphasize (over-emphasize, 
I feel) the infancy of their children. This is, I believe, 
an expression of the desire to keep families close-knit and 
results from the familistic orientation of Appalachian fami- 
lies, which has been observed by numerous commentators, 
notably Thomas R.^ Ford and Jack Weller. . . . The second 
theme is the marked lack of emphasis on developing verbal 
skills. The third is the fact that sexual maturation and 
functioning, whether one is considering adults or children, 
is virtually a tabooed topic (p. 17). Clearly related to this 
close, interdependent family functioning, we have come to 
believe from our clinical work, is the great frequency with 
which separation anxiety is the emotional conflict faced by 
individual children and their parents ..." (p. 25). 

Does talk about "Eastern Kentucky relatedness. " This he sees 
as emerging from the fact that the first 18 months of life are 
so rewarding that there is, in fact, basic trust. Easy to 
involve many of them in interviews; so trusting that they also 
found it easy to wait in waiting rooms, etc. This was often, 
oddly enough, compresent in folks who were wildly impulsive., 
Speaking of sexuality, the strong conflicts about it, brought 
about by strong religious taboo, combined with fact that with 
everyone in one room, they all observe and hear it, and in 
fact, "th^ sexual interests of children are likoly to be overly 
stimulated" even while no one wants no admit they exist (p. 61), 
Re: regional nonverbalism. On the one hand, there are clear 
indications that many people in the region find verbal communi- 
cation very difficult. Theirs is an economy of language 
amounting to sparseness .... Yet, ... The striking phe- 
nomenon is that the silent families exist side by side with 
others .who are quite able to express feelings and ideas sensi- 
tively in words. The silent stereotype simply does not hold 
true for all (p. 77) . 

Thus, "When plans are properly made with them as active par- 
ticipants in that planning, many uf these poor but feeling- 
oriented and verbal Eastern Kentucky families can make effec- 
tive use of insight-directed, even long-term psychotherapy. 
For the nonverbal families that exist side-by-side with them, 
on the other hand, we adopted revised casework and nursing 
techniques. Cr isis-or ionted and brief -contact intervention, 
home-treatment services, and comnunity-actidn pro jects. were 
found more appropriate to the needs of these action-oriented 
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families (p, 92). "I should also say that, while individual 
psychotherapy is certainly no substitute for correction of 
the noxious social conditions that afflict the low^-income 
people of the southern mountains, it is also true that 
environmental measures alone may fail to alleviate symp- 
toms of personality disorder based on internal emotional 
problems" (p- 139) , 

"The relatively rigid, fatalistic, nonverbal, and anti- 
intellectual life-style of the very poor is closely associ- 
ated with unbound, raw anxiety. Lacking, on the whole, 
adequate ways of relieving anxiety, the very poor in the 
region characteristically bow down under the sheer weight 
of it. They develop an apathetic, resigned, careworn appear- 
ance; helpless-hopeless inner feelings; and silent personal 
withdrawal from tasks and from other people. Such a state; 
called "the poverty syndrome" by many, can be conceptualized 
as a chronic psychological depression" (p, 170) , But the 
very poor in the mountains are not like Pavenstedt's lower- 
lower class in Boston; they are not essentially disorganized. 
These poor retain a capacity for relatedness. But they do 
share the hard lot of the poor elsewhere in the nation, and 
the reinforcing factors of physical, mental and cultural 
isolation operate to hold them in disadvantaged areas, 
N, A, Polansky 



Melson, E, F, 1956 (1970), Interpreting, testing and 

proving neglect. Case worker and Judge in Neglect Cases , 
New York: Child v;elfare League of America, pamphlet, 
pp. 20-31, 

Legal suggestions are ,qiven protective, caseworkers in inter- 
preting, testing, and provinq child »enlect, especially the 
more elusive emotional neglect, from a legal standpoint. 
Letter of the law will help the worker determine whether or 
not she has admissible evidence on a neglect case, will 
impress the judge that she knows the law. Should test the 
legal validity of her feelinq that a child is emotionally 
neglected, and turn her foelinqs into evidence by collecting 
data, interviewing, collaboration with other agencies, etc. 
Important that she establish herself as an expert witness by 
education, exper" nee and training. 

On occasion the t otectivc worker is called upon to pers^Mde 
the judge that emotional noqlect, though not specifically 
mentioned, is n-^;ver tholcss envisioned in the statutory defi- 
nition of neglect. Must show that statutory wording of the 
law does not preclude necjlect, and in fact by necessary 
implication, it includes it. Should bo hiqhly trained in 
legal and court proc(Hiuros, arul sh-juld not bo intimidated 
by the ludqa who^ is a salari':'d stato (?mployee, C, Hally 
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Minuchin, S., Montalvo, B., Guerney, B. G. , Rosman, B. L., 

and Schumer, F. 1967. Families of the Slums; An 

Exploration of Their Structure and Treatment . New York: 
Basic Books. 

Report of a clinical investigation (there are trappings of 
experimental design, but no attention is paid them) which is 
not really of all slum families, but of the disorganized 
group, comparable, to Pavenstedt ' s . The families were reached 
through the Wyltwick School for Boys; each contained more 
than one acting-out (delinquent) child. Team fednsisted of 
psychiatrists, social workers and psychologists. Attempt was 
made to intervene throu<3-h family treatment, using family 
interviewing. Consists mostly of undigested reports of the 
treatment of typical cases. There are, however, twq chapters 
of theory and therapeutic method which sum up what was learned. 

Book's chief contribution is identifying the way in which 
childlike parents often abdicate authority to "parental chil- 
*dren," given responsibility, really, fot their family. 
Similarly, alliances among the? children to manipulate the 
parer.ts ar'^' also identified. Direct work highlighted the dis- 
jointed, distorted and often non-existent patterns of communi- 
cation in these households. The level of disorg^Tiization is 
such it is fair to ask whether those involved have anything as 
structured as "roles." The main treatment interventions were 
to try to help parents establish ex^tive control, and to 
increase communication between parents and children.- The evi- 
dence, which is evidently honestly given, makes it doubtful 
this was achieved in very many cases, using their free-wheeling 
but persistent technique^. They do demonstrate that such 
families will not run from an aggressive approach, nor one 
■ involving much confrontation, but they do not demonstrate much 
success. Polansky's review is ^orth quoting for list of myths 
exploded by this book. N. A. Polansky • 

Mulford, R. M. 1956 (1970). The caseworker in court. Case- 
worker and Judge in Neglect Case^. New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, pamphlet, pp. 3-8. 

Sets forth guidelines for social workers working^ with courts 
on n-glect cases. The caseworker's initial approach is to 
evaluate the hone situation, its effect on the children, and 
to establish a casework relationship with the parerjts. Whether 
or not a particular case goes to court, a casework relationship 
with the parents is necessary in order to be helpful to them 
and their children. A good social study provides factual 
infDrmation which inplements diagnosis and treatment, and in 
the protective settinq provide factual data can be used as 
evidence, while not qatiiornd m an accui^atory manner, 
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It is essential to know what constitutes neglect legally and ' 
how the :udge. interprets the statute. When preparing for 
court action the caseworker must examine his own feelings 
which may be conflicting if he has indeed established a 
rapport with the parents. The conflict is resolved if he 
recognizes that he continues being helpful by initiating and 
carrying through court action which relieves the parents of 
responsibilities they cannot carry. Caseworker needs the 
support and backing of his agency in takin^^ neglect cases to 
court. There is less legal recognition of emotional neglect 
and a worker going to court on an emotional neglect case 
needs to know the law and how the individual judge interprets 
the statrutes to cover emotional neglect. Agencies and agency 
executi^?es need to have a working relationship with the courts 
they come before for the sake of the worker who takes the case 
to court and for the sake of the client children and their 
families so that a fai^, cooperative atmosphere will prevail. 
C. Hally 



Miller, A. 1971. On therapeutic technique regarding the 

so-called narcissistic neuroses. Psyche , Stuttgart 25: 
641-668. 

Discusses the therapeutic significance of Kohut's conception 
'of narcissism, with special attention to the development of 
infantile aggression, the consolidation of a stable regula- 
tory system for narcissism, and the problem of idealization. 
Four case histories demonstrate that children of narcissisti- 
cally disturbed mothers are frequently blocked from normal 
access to their own aggression and from the neutralization 
of aggression. A simple conceptualizaton based on a drive 
frustration theory does riot afford therapeutically decisive 
insight into object relations. It is not merely the mother's 
disturbanqe which is pathogenic, but also the child's 
response to the mother's disturbance. Out of consideration 
for her, the child undertakes a regressive flight from 
separation anxiety and ambivalence. This regression is re- 
vived in the analytic situatipn in the form of avoidance 
strateqios, clinqingv or distancing. The analyse, in his 
double function as transference and identification object, 
has the task of enabling tho patient to face the conflicts 
he has circumvented in tho mother-child relationship- In 
this manner, the construction of a stabler sel f-reprosentatio 
can bo approached . 



Olson, I. 1970. Some effects of Increased aid in money and 
nr)cial r,orvices to^ families qottinq AFDC qrants.' Child 
VVclfarc, 49:94-100/ 

Study done startinrj July 1966 and running for a year and 
one-half. 150 cises involved. About half received standard 
state qrant:o; other half rc^coived qrnnts hxqher than 
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Maryland's s.tandards. E.g., $3,400 per year for family of 
four? standard grant would have beer. ^ 1,987. 

After the increased funds and service, the cases were rein- 
terviewed by "an outside research organization." By now, 
the useable sample was down 'to 131 cases. Basically, the 
results are all based on clients' self-reports. For example, 
asked if they would prefer to work, about 85% on the average 
^ said they^^ would prefer to worX- "Their responses support the 
"conclusion that even mothers with small children would prefer 
to deuend upon their own earnings than upon AFDC" (p. 97) . 
Associated with higher grants were money management (whatever 
that is), and favorable self-rating on health. There was a 
trend, not quite at the 5% level, for differences in "(a) 
morale, as shown by the way participants viewed their status; 
(b) improving their hone, and (c) participation in community 
lire" (p. 98) . 

Ir is hard to know what to conclude from this study, which 
cost quite a bit. A major findinq is that hardly any of those 
on the augmented income reported having been without food for 
as long as a div, while many ot: those — indeed, nearly all — on 
the standard budaet wore without: food for as long as a day at 
some time during -.eriod covered. . . . "the study suggests 

that the most important lactor in an AFDC program is a grant 
of at least ninir.um aJ.^quacy" [p. 100) . 

Pavenstedt, E. 197 3. An mtorvontion proaram for infants 

from high risk horne.-. . 'uiierican Journal of Public Health , 
63:393-95. 

A brief paper descrxbin-: day care unit sot up for IZ "at 
risk" children from birt;i to three Boston, combined with a 
triining program to teac-- j select jroup of older, lower cias^ 
v;cncn to care for at r:->'-; c-.ildren. The purpose of the program 
was to bring the needs of ^-.^ry younc: ch. ildren "at hiqh risk" 
In nhe emotfonal and charnrt^/rolonical sphere to qreater atten- 
tion, and to dcp.onstr'itL a ivonst^dt * 3 group's approach to 
the problem. 

Bennett's criteria for "V; ri.^k" .nfmt- ond cniUlren are use^. 
They d.-'e "seriouf:: alcorj; 1 i n , dr : : addicticm, psychiatric 
distarbincc, chronic ohvs.-'il iHi:*'' .^ or !:Pontal retardation of 
one^or both parent:., proin-::od aLscrco of mother from the home, 
» fatherle.^s hones in whic'i the r^ot'ior is totally unable to cope 
with roanin-j children, duo to hrr own erotional deprivation or 
depressiot ; a mot!\or undor j \u it the child's birth; chronic 
delinquency of eithof part^n^ -'V oUK-r siblincfs; a history of 
one or rioro cac^^ of failur^^-r c- r.nr i duo to ne^jlect in the 
-amilyr <in..- ono .r :-)r«^ • ^ ^ ' 1 V r-'nr^v-d fr--^ ^ho, 

homo by a protr.^-- 1 1 V(^- .vjoru^y" ' H"^). 
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These children for the most part receive inadequate mothering 
which TP.akes them ohv^ically at risk in t^eir eavironmant and 
emotionally deprived. Pavenstedt notes that these children 
need comoensatory and corrective care to withstand the pres- 
sures of' their oathological environment. The author also 
stresses that the training of care givers for deprived young 
children is a long process whereby the care givers learn not 
only theoretical guidelines but also must absorb and inter- 
nalize, primarily by identification with training staff members, 
the theory content. C. Hally 



Podell, L. 1970.- Studies in the uf;e of health services by 
families" on welfare: Utilization of preventive health 
services. Springfield, Va.: Mational Technical Infor- 
mation Service, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

A systematic studv of families on selfare in hevj York City. 
A random saniole was intervidwod by wor^^n of the same race. 
Parts i and 2 are about the^e women's ^^kinq of medical care 
for themselves. Part 3 concerns health care of preschool 
children. It was found tha- vonen with less -ducation tended 
to reject the necessity of <c^\-c\\ild care and to be unaware 
of nearby facilities. Most - >c-or-chiId contract occurred in 
clinics. K. Van VJormer 



Robinson, H. B. and Robir.r,on, 

dcvclopnent of the very 

care proaram: T'.v^ fir't, 
42:1^/73-1683. 

Reports intelliTonc-" to/>::,^' r 
2-1/2 to 4-1/2 year ol. 
for, up to 2-1/2 voir.-.,,. 
Scale, the Bayloy Mot'-: 
file which v/'^ro iclnmi 
rjiven several lan'Tui'T** 
Stanforri-3inot p^'vI P-' 
year-old Ss w^rv 
various, r.en t:il am 1 i ^ i . 
arou'os of control chi^ldr ?'^. 
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care, if of hi'^h nual 
period when voroT: 
.greater po.s iLivr^ i^^u^ 
c u 1 1 u r a 1 1 y - d c p. r i ' / o d , 
advanti'7od Ou r-i-u ir- 
t a s > s t ha n s-* o n s r i r/ 1 ' 
Pr'^r, .:';oo 1 ' f roup ■ , 



19 rr.fants and 12 
>tinulatin'? caV care 
Lu'io-i th ' Biyley M^-ntal 
:i the Bayle; Behavior Pro- 
-/.-ry 3 Months.' Older Ss were 
ont nensure?;, along witii the 
•turo Vocabul" ry Test. Four- 
lor. \1 t»^sts dosianed to -^leasure 
o.-ris'^n-v wit", tost scorr-s of 2 
: ic^st tnat : -^/irjr'ihensive group 
*r.vM:i2o dcvtilopiTiont at a c?:ucial 
if^^ bc^'innir/T \o (emerge. A much 
^ ;r>ir'i"n W'l.? :oand v;ith 
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Rosenheim, M. K, 1965. The child and his day in court 
Child Wolfare , 45;17-21. 

Discusses practices in courts concerning delinquent and neqlect 
cases and adds specific recommendations for the handling of 
neglect: cases in court by special agencies, Quesrions the 
legal labeling of children as delinquent, neglected, abused, 
etc. Procedural .safeguards for children m court now are: 
1) Announcing to the child and his parents the child's right 
to be heard in due course; 2) Giving the child legal counsel 
to ensure making his right to be heard of use; and 35 Giving 
the child a hearing to establish the facts that actually exist 
before making a disposition of his case. 

Difficult to define child neglect legally. The au-ioi. refers 
to several definitions for example, Paulson"-"morai failing or 
fault.," which distinguishes neglect from dependency due to the ^ 
moral element"; "dependent," referring to the parer^s' 
inabiiitv to care for the child. The Illinois Juvenile Court 
Act of 1965 established neglect aa: "Those v;ho are neglected 
include any minor under 13 years of age (a) who is rc'-rlected 
as to urooer or necessary support, jducatior. as required by 
law, or as to medical or^ other re: odial care recognized under 
State law or other care necessary for his wel" -being, or who 
is abandoned by his parents, -7ua>-.iian or custodian ^ or (b) 
who^e environment is mjuriour. ^o nis wolfar- or whos-. behavior 
is injurious to his own welfare- ^ r that of others." Should 
fault and hr.rn^fal effect be join* r.^-:uired findings tr; support 
a neglect ad] udiC :i tion? Althouih m delinquency md abuse a 
single act can satisfv st-i^it-^ry .^t\ndards, ne-jLec^ is more 
elusive, and freauontlv docuir.-ntGd :3y a':or.cy caso records 
which too frequently fiil as n adni^^.; iblc, hoars' evidence. 
The end result of this inbirai^y that: m ne^;]ec*: c^:'es tnere 
IS freauentlv a large area of dis.u'otion, which j 1 1 in..tely 
-^o.ins that neglect is "thit which., by th.e ]udr:o'^ decision, con- 
stitutes neglect." ilc must nv^' final inter:;ret : tion to the 
statute's r^oanina. r;ec:lect 'la. -lot been a widely favored sub- 
ject for lav; review sciKOiar;,.^! :: <^.nd, "At the no-tont, one gets 
in impr(-;sion of ladao-nadc 1 iv; , -irymq .-:omowh.it: 1 ron one 
judge's ^dr.mj stration to u:oM-.^r md often han-i-^. down in a 
vacuum of civia mdi f fe^-r^.T.'.-' .ir*: r rMfossional, a ;cs^. " 

The author Siqc;.?sts :^or»- l'-:al r- — r'-;ent iM or ip. ivMlcrt pro- 
ceeding's beciase it would ^hir:^.\-r t^ne IomI i.-.'^a?;. a:>:)ly 
current leqal cise law nor*.^ - ^ -t. v'- : y , ind b-i-i: rwh-r legal 
conce[^ts to bear on ri-qlo<rt caso-.., ^ a.-f 1 :)roi)C»s^l 
Offered by th.> aut'>.or i im--/ ruri-:': f v'tcrioy 'oocial 

worker b" a conma ^.t.^^^ of soriil ^ r-y w --it^'; wvv. 



reasons wn*^ 

^.n n'^alect casc^s^ -v^^^-^i Mu'tL'i*: 

ifojl of t:)C ii'^arsi/' rii-^ )'"!, , • -^a^l' 

defmr "h-;t r-» * ''^v 
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families and of individuals comprising them far beyond that 
found in more cursory contacts. Most of the best ideas to 
date regarding what ^might be tried with multiproblem families 
have been tested out in this project, which dealt with 35 
families over a total of about three years. N. A. Polansky 

Varon, E. 1964. Communication: client, community, and 
agency. Social Work , 9:51-57. 

Purpose was "to understand communication between a protective 
agency, its clients, and the community in which it operated. 
Agency studied was Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. Two small working-class neighborhoods 
in greater Boston where the agency operated were the "selected 
community." The total population of clients of the MSPCC in 
this neighborhood for a year and a half was as,ked to partici- 
pate but only 13 out of 24 did so. Interviews were conducted 
with the former clients, neighbors, power figures in the com- 
munity, and some agency casewojQcers . These were compared to 
learn differences in perceptions and values of the client, 
community, and agency relating to agency function and purpose. 

Findings: 1) Those who had had contact with the MSPCC or 
other social agencies were more pessimistic tj^ward the agency 
than those who had no contact with social agencies; 2) Com- 
munity lacked knowledge or interest in the agency, and reacted 
more to the individual worker than to abstract agency? 3) ^he 
more sophisticated the client, the better able he was to per- 
ceive the agency as the agency perceived itself; 4) In this 
working-class community with economically marginal existences, 
good mothering was defined as providing adequate food, clothing, 
and shelter for one's children? failure to provide these con- 
stituted neglect. Although a verbal value was placed on 
emotional health, failure in this regard was not seen as 
neglect; 5) When seeing others in need, the members of the com- 
munity react by imoulsively helping the needy without thinking 
of how to change the source of the trouble; this warm impulse 
gives rise to feelings of resentment; 6) Social workers had a 
negative identification in the community; 7) The agency was 
seen as ounitive and reinforcing the impotence of the people 
to influence their own lives; 8) The inability of the client 
to know the source of the complaint against him correlated 
with his not being helped by the agency; 9) Throughout the 
community there was support for agency intervention m drastic 
situations. It is suggested that in less drastic situations 
the agency concentrate on helpijrg within the framework of the 
community's values and thereby' achieve a more benevolent 
identification in the community. C. Hally 
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inhibition can persist for raany years without permanently 
suppressing the capacity for catchup growth" (p. 1277) . 
"The short stature may be one aspect of a continuum of adverse 
effects of a d4.storted parent-child relationship and mav be " 
the first suggestion of such a disturbed relationship"-^<p. 
1278). Had little success iri treating parents? major empha- 
sis was an clinical aspects of children. J. Lewis 

Rosen, S., Hirschenf arg, S., and Benton, J. 1967. Aftermath 
of severe multiple deprivation in a young child: clini- 
cal implications. Percei^tual and Motor Skills ^ 24:219- 
226. 

"This clinical case illustrates a child's physical and mental 
retardation as a result of neglect and abandonment by the 
family. Specific areas of impairment are illustrated as are 
various techniques utilized in speech therapy in the rehabili- 
tation of the child" (p. 219). ^ 

This paper was done at Downstate Medical Center^ New York 
City. Although it is relevant to sequellae in children, it 
deals with only one child with an oiTientation toward the issue 
of speech therapy. J. Lewis 



Salk, L. 1968. On the prevention of schizophrenia, ^ ^seases 



of the Nervous System, 29.: 11- 



1 f:; 



Reviews the literature and constitutional vs. environmental 
explanations o& the origin of autism, presenting the view 
that the infant is predisposed to the illness (having weak 
response mechanisms and sensor^'' deficiencies) , and that early 
environmental conditions (e.g., maternal or sensory stimula- 
tion deprivation), can cause irreversible structural changes. 
Comparisons are made between animal responses and autism In 
children, describing characteristics of the autistic child. 
The necessity of a preventive approach is stressed. 

Scarr-Salapatek, S. 1971. Race, social class and IQ. 
Science, 174:1285-95. 
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Discusses the environmenta . disadvanta^je. and genotype distri- 
burion hypotheses of the -relationship between social class, 
race, and IQ. Predictions derived from tnese hypotheses v/ere 
tested in a study of 992 white and Black lsh-12th grade twins. 
Social class was determined and scorns on aptituda and achieve- 
ment measures analyzed. The distribution ni- scores and their 
transformations, the analyses of data on twins, and the heri- 
tability and estimated proportions of variance m the scores 
•by race and social cia5:s ara presented. Result?; suggest that 
genetic variability is important m tho advantaged and much 
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overcome it. Other highly significant factors associated with 
children's placement length are mother's behavior, her physi- 
cal and emotional capacity to care for the child, and her 
supervision and guidance in the placement process. Frequency 
of maternal contacts with her child^ or children in placement 
was significantly related to the child's return to his natural 
home. The importance of environmental factors was indicated 
repeatedly in the findings. Adequacy of parental housing and ^ 
income were found to be significantly related to the return of 
the children to their parents. On follov*-up, too, these 
environmental factors were significantly related to whether or 
not children had to be returned to foster care, but not so ^ 
parents' emotional adjustments . C. Hally . 



Silverman, M. , and Wolfson, E.^ 1971. Early intervention and 
social class: diagnosis and treatment of preschool ^ 
children in a day care center. Journal of the American 
Academy gf Child' Psychiatry , 10:60 3-618. 

Discusses a day care program in existence for 5 years which 
deals with 80 3-6 year old children from a crime and drug 
infiltrated section of west side Manhattan. Separation and 
broken homes are common to many of the Ss.' In mar.y cases 
developmental imbalances and deficiencies have conflicted 
with their learning abilities. The working team consisted of 
a psychiatrists a psychiatric social worker, an educational 
consultant, high school students, and housewives. Individual 
psychotherapeutic techniques were employed. Diagnostic prob- 
lems were encountered as a result of lack of data, generaliza- 
tions, and myths. Treatnent was found to be difficult because 
of lack of "basic trust" as well as separation anxiety experi- 
enced by the child, and the tendency for the therapist to 
"give" in ways to compensate for lack of material wants. How- 
ever, it was found that psychiatric techniques utilized in a 
day care center are meritorious and beneficial in all deviat- 
"ing stress arising from socioeconomic evils. 
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Sullivan, M. , SpassGr, M. , and Tabcr, M. 1974. The Bowen 
Center Project. Chicaqo: Juvenile Protective Associ- 
ation. (Mimeograph, in process) . 

Reports the most ambitious, integrated and community-based 
program of intervention into neglectful families. Beginning 
with a basic structure of services in an abandoned church, 
they added services as they seemed needed. Services included 
casework, day care center, homcmaker, special education 
classes for older children, qroup work with parents, emergency 
placement service, temporary shelter, etc., all under one roof 
and accessible throuqh a sinqlc caseworker. Material gathered 
offers detailed image of inner structure and dynamics of these 
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families and of individuals comprising them far beyond that 
found in more cursory contacts. Most of the best ideas to 
date regarding what .might be tried with multiproblem families 
have been tested out in this project, which dealt with 35 
families over a total of about three years. N, A, Polansky 

Varon, E. 1964. Communication: client, community, and 
agency. Social Work , 9:51-57 . 

Purpose was'to understand communication between a protective 
agency, its clients, and the community in which it operated. 
Agency studied was Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. Two small working-class neighborhoods 
in greater Boston where the agency operated were the "selected 
community." The total population of clients of the MSPCC in 
this neighborhood for a year and a half was as^ced to partici- 
pate but only 13 out of 24 did so. Interviews were conducted 
with the former clients, neighbors, power figures in the com- 
munity, and some agency caseworkers. These were compared to 
learn differences in perceptions and values of the client, 
community, and agency relating to agency function and purpose. 

Findings: 1) Those who had had contact with the MSPCC or 
other social agencies were more pessimistic tpward the agency 
than those who had no contact with social agencies; 2) Com- 
munity lacked knowledge or interest in the agency, and reacted 
more to the individual worker than to abstract agency; 3) 'The 
more sophisticated the client, the better able he was to per- 
ceive the agency as the agency perceived itself; 4) In this 
working-class community with economically marginal existences, 
good mothering was defined as providing adequate food, clothing, 
and shelter for one's children; failure to provide these con- 
stituted neglect. Although a verbal value was placed on 
emotional health, failure in this regard was not seen as 
neglect; 5) When seeing others in need, the members of the com- 
munity react by impulsively helping the needy without thinking 
of how to change the source of the trouble; this warm impulse 
gives rise to feelings of resentment; 6) Social workers had a 
negative identif icatidn in the community; 7) The agency was 
seen as ounitive and reinforcing the impotence of the people 
to influence their own lives; 8) The inability of the client 
to know the source of trie complaint against him correlated 
with his not being helped by the agency; 9) Throughout the 
coijimunity there was support for agency intervention in drastic 
situations. It is suggested that in less drastic situations 
the agency concentrate on helpijrg within the framework of the 
community's values and thereby' achieve a more benevolent 
identification in the community. ' C. Hally 
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Wardle, M. 1970. ^he Lordsville project: Experimental group 
work in a deprived area. Case Conference , 16:441-46. 

This paper presents an example of experimental group work in 
a deprived area in urban England. The project was initiated 
by the Family Service Unit because of their belief that for 
a family living in chronic slum conditions casework is rarely 
i enough to achieve significant improvements, since the family's 
development is held back by their environment. Some might 
question this premise. Their feeling of the limitations of 
casework in such situations has led them toward an interest in 
Community Development which as demonstrated in this paper is 
a combination of groupwork and community organization. With 
eight social work and education students living in a house in 
the slum neighborhood, a month-long pilot project was under- 
taken with the primary aim of relieving the pressure on the 
families during the long school holidays. A secondary goal 
was to assess what leadership existed in the area and to learn 
what the community was really like. 

A week was spent in preparing their living quarters and 
getting to know neighborhood residents; a letter introducing 
themselves and their planned activities was given to . 
each neighborhood family. The activities the group provided 
for 'the neighborhood children and teenagers for the month 
were outings to state parks, local activities such as going to 
the local playground and swimming pool, group work consisting 
of clay modelling for youngsters, baking, and record parties 
for adolescents^ etc. and, lastly, informal activities such as 
taking individual children shopping, or walking. Services to 
adult family members were indirect and via the. children, that 
is providing babysitting and relief help for the parents 
during the holidays when the children would otherwise be 
abandoned and into mischief. 

The project was very successful and the writer feels justifies 
more social work intervention of this nature into communities. 
C. Hally 

Wasserman, H. 1970. Early careers of professional social 
workers in a public welfare agency. Social Work , 15: 
93-101. 

The author observed for 2 years 12 new professional social 
workers employed in cheir first Dobs following graduate school 
in a public child welfare agency. Nine of the 12 were commit- 
ted by school stipends to work in the agency following gradu- 
ation and 9 of the 12 had prior experience in public welfare 
work before graduate school. At the end of the two-year 
period, 8 of the 12 workers left the agency, 6 voluntarily 
and 2 non-voluntarily . Fit;s with Alfred Kadushin's 1967 , 
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finding that 27% of the workers in child welfare agencies quit 
annually. The two principal feelings expressed by the workers 
during the study were frustration and physical fatigue. 
Significantly, the quitting workers were all highly ambivalent 
about their departure. 

Some of. the constraints on professional decision-making by the 
new workers in this public agency setting were: 1) AFDC 
grants which cover the original families of many children in 
foster placement represent an income approximately 25% below 
the poverty level set by the federal government; 2) There are 
few alternatives to foster care placement for children although 
many foster homes are inadequate and always scarce; 3) Children 
are placed in foster homes without benefit of prior .diagnosis 
and assessment; 4) Children are usually remove^ from their own 
homes and put in foster placement in emergency situations; 5) 
Many child welfare agencies lack social backups such as home- ^ 
maker services, day care centers, etc,; 6) Institutions inter- 
acting with the child welfare agencies frequently have rigid 
policies which inhibit the best interest of the client from 
being achieved; 7) Although many foster homes were professionally 
evaluated as being inadequate, due to scarcity of foster 
hoine, workers were reluctant to drop the homes. The author 
concludes that the knowledge, skills, and values that students 
acquire at social work school are of little use to them in a 
work situation in which structural constraints dictate the 
/decision-making process. C. Hally 



Wasserman, S, L, 1974. Ego psychology^ In F. J. Turner, Ed., 
Social Work Treatment , New York: Free Press, pp. 42-83. 

An unusually cogent statement of the contribution of modern ego 
psychology to the practice of social casework by an experienced 
teacher and practitioner. In illustrating the relevance of the 
concepts, author chose to devote much space to the case of a 
woman able to be regarded as a neglectful mother. Delineation 
of her dynamics, and the process of her treatment are of 
unusual interest to the student of child neglect. 

Technically, the case is treated as illustrative of work with 
the impulse-ridden, character-disordered client. Work is des- 
cribed as moving through phases of relationship, identification 
with the worker, internalization and acquisition of a self^ 
identity, and termination. A subsequent case describes in more 
detail the processes of termination expectable, once-again, in 
the client with a "weak ego." A valuable addition to the 
literature of more sophisticated individual work within the 
large category of neglectful parents. Useful antidote to 
studies depicting these clients statistically, i.e., in purely 
characteroiogical terms, or from a distance without recognizing 
ho^; they experience the world. N. A. Polansky 



Wylegala, V. B- 1956 (1970). Court procedures in neglect. 

Caseworker and Judge in Neglect Cases. New York: Child 
Welfare League of Ajnerica. (Pamphlet), pp. 9-19. 

The juvenile or children's court is a socio- legal agency which 
has the power to compel its clients to accept the social 
rehabilitation they need. The power of the court should not 
be invoked until the efforts of skilled workers have produced 
no results and the children show definite signs of harm in 
their progress toward attaining full development withii;! their 
capacities. Most juvenile or children's courts are permitted 
by the acts creating them to conduct proceedings less formally 
than adult courts? however, when personal rights are involved 
findings nyast be based on competent legal evidence. New 
York's youth court is entirely civil; no allegation is required 
that neglect was willful or intentional and no criminal charge 
is made against the parents. 

Advice concerning evidence is made: 1) To avoid hearsay, evi- 
dence, the protective worker should work with the family long 
enough to be able to testify himself as to environmental and 
psychological conditions in the home via his own expert obser- 
vations; 2) Competent witnesses are good, but not gossip; 

3) Detail date, time of day, specific location of bruises 

are good in reporting; 4) Be sure to make statements of facts, 
not conclusions; 5) Reports of your conversations with parents 
admitting their neglect are useful; 6) Don't try to repeat 
conversations'verbatim; you can't and the opposing lawyer will 
strike at your credibility; 7) Avoid technical Freudian jargon; 
use Dlain, clear, concise language; 8) Be thoroughly prepared 
with all the true evidence you can muster — school tecords 
showing tardiness, poor medical records, other social agency 
reports on the family, etc. A practical, useful article for 
protective workers. C. Hally 
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Bakin, H. 1942. Loneliness in infants. American Journal of 
Diseases in Children , 63:30-40. 

This is an early historic article on the effects of lack of 
human stimulation on infants. In addition to his own obser- 
vations at Bellevue Hospital, Bakin refers to studies as 
early as 1915 in Europe and America in hospitals and foundUng 
homes on the effects of human deprifVation in infancy, the • 
obvious result in those days being an almost 100% mortality 
rate among instittitionalized infants. That the death rate 
was due to human deprivation was clear only after improved 
institutional nutrition and sanitation had failed to make any^ 
difference in the 'death rate; indeed some early ^ntis>^tic 
measures often isolated the infants to an even greater degree 
and more quickly caused their deaths. Bakin compares hilman 
infant care with that of other mairunals and concludes that all 
mammals are social animals and socialization begins early in 
life. In the mammalian world mother and offspring remain m 
very close contact in postnatal life. Contrast this with the 
isolettes in some ^hospitals. 

9 

Bakin summarizes with the following: 1) Despite improved 
knowledge of nutrition and infection control, infants at the 
time of the study continued to do poorly in hospitals; 2) 
Failure to thrive in institutionalized infants is due pri- 
marily to the lack of the kind of stimulation that t,hey 
normally receive in the lome from their mothers; 3) Some 
devices designed to prevent cross infections actually con- 
tribute to loneliness of infants in hospitals; 4) To compen- 
sate for deficiencies in this respect at Bellevue Hospital, 
staff are encouraged to fondle infants frequently and parents 
are encouraged to visit them; 5) That these measures do not 
adversely affect the infants is shown by the drop in the " 
infant fatality rate at Bellevue during the ten year period ^ 
of observation. (See also Hepner's study, using Polansky s 
scale.) C. ^Hally 

Beck, M. B. 1971. The destiny of the unwanted child: the 
issue of compulsory pregnancy. In E. Reiterman, Ed., 
Ab ortion and the Unwanted Child . New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., pp. 59-71. 

Compulsory pregnancy is pregnancy incurred by chance or plan 
which for any reason is consistently and unequivocally unwanted 
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by the pregnant woman. The unwanted child is characterized 
as one who has biological parents only, the parents do not 
care for him and on occasion fail to take him home from 'the 
hospital; he is abandoned psychologically and frequently 
physically; he-^s neglected or abused, sometimes by mal- 
nutrition, as well as psychologically. ' The writer refers to 
Erickson's contention that a sense of basic trust dependent 
on the quality of the maternal relationship must be developed 
in the infant and that parents of unwanted children frequently 
are unable to provide this. Also reports Gerald Caplan's 
finding of a syndrome of mothers who, having unsuccessfully 
tried to abort themselves, project pathology onto their 
children in their childhood as if they had actually impaired 
or ruined the child in utero! 

A grim' historical perspective on abortion and infanticide is 
given which this reader does not find particularly useful in 
advocacy of abortion. To lay to rest the adage that unwanted 
pregnancies become wanted children after birth. Beck observes 
that more) then. 300 ,000. American children are daily in foster 
care, that lOO , 000 have no hope of returning to their owh 
parents ,yknd that, in, all, 46?. of the children in fostet «=are 
• are th«fe because of parental neglect, abuse or exploitation. 
C. Hally 



Caldwell, B. M. 1970. The effects of psychosocial depriva- 
tion on human devqlopment in infancy. Merrill-Palroer 
Quarterly , 3:260-77(57^ 

Article reviews briefly moW-.-sominal studies in psychosocial 
development in infancy* and makes recommendations for future 
areas of research. Spitz (1945, 46) is considered to have 
"launched" the maternal deprivation decade with his report 
that infants suddenly separated from 'their mothers often, _ 
entered a state of depression a-nd showed a sharp decline m 
cognitive, functioning' (riirasmus) . Bowlby's work on maternal 
deprivation (19 52) is cited in 19^2- Reissman added the 
concept of cultural deprivation. Although early field studies 
of maternal and cultural deprivation seem to conflict, no 
data since the cdrl:/ fifties suqqent that children from 
deprived social circunist-ancoF have any psychological advant- 
age in^carly family onvironmont; quite the contrary. 

Decarie's 1965 studv vi^jlded lata on effects of psychosocial 
deprivation durinq Infanc-/. Wit-'n the intent of ascertaining 
any relation between Pia<:efc'r^ "object permanence" and the 
psychoanalytic concoot "ohj' rolatjons" she tested 90 
infants— 30 institutional j zeci , 30 home reared, and 30 in 
adoptivr. homes. Her results showed the damaging effects of 
psychosocial dopr i vat i-ori iniier.?iU i'\ th<^ institutional 
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lower on both examinations, and the adoptive children who ^ had- 
sustained at least one .separation and relocation scored 
between the institutionalized and home-reared children, 

SHeels and Dye (1939) transferred 13 ypuna children- who were 
showing retarded development from an orphanage where they .had 
a minimum number of caretakers to an institution for the 
retarded. Their new caretakers were retarded female adoles- 
cents and young women in greater numbers eager to care for 
them. With the added human warmth and stimulation the children 
began to develop normally, and in a follow-up 30 years later 
were living normal lives and producing offspring who tested 
normally. Most studies are. consistent in their finding that 
during their first year, children from deprived and non- 
deprived homes appear to develop at about the same rate? not 
much testing is done with 2-year-olds, but by the time they 
are picked up again at age three, the deficit for children from 
deprived homes is obvious and resistant to reversal. Especi- 
ally notes studies by Bayley/ in 19€5. 

Concludes by pointinCf out four areas where research is needed: 

1) Improving techniques fpr assessing the psychosocial environ- 
ment (author notes her ovm "Inventory of Home Stimulation") ; - 

2) Need for development of more "change-sensitive" measurements 
of -infant development; 3) Exploring the relationship between^' 
constitutional factors and susceptibility to the influencf^ 
deprivation; and 4) Better research utilization of the clinical 
single case model, including following the full chain of events' 
necessary to prove the effects of the environment on the 
in-fant's development, which are—deviant' development, evidence 
of drorivation, change in developmental rate, and evidence of 
change of level of psychosocial stimulation. C. Hally 

' Eisenberg, L. 1962. The sins of 'the fathers: urban decay and 
social pathology. American Journal of OrthopTsychiatry , 32: 
5-17. 

Eloquently describes the psychiat-ic refegi-als . associated with 
the foster care decisions of we;farG department in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. Contrasts this group of**4-lfls^aseR with state- 
wide foster care data. ^' . I 

Findings are: 1) Foster children referred fot psychiafe/ic care 
were far more often abandoned by theic^parents than wasi^_the 
case for the average child; 2) -Two-thirds of the deferred 
children were male; 3) These children had been in foster care 
longer and had had more replacements tnan average for foster ^ 
children in the agency; 4) Aggressive behavior was the cause 
of 70% of the referrals. to psychiatric care; 5) Although mean 
IQ was similar to that of the average population, only 10 per 
cent of the referred children were attending the age-appropriate 
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grade; 6) The ^children- fit no* single^sychiatric diagnostic 
category; the largest si-ngle, diagnosis , 35*%, was^ personality 
disorder. 

Made the follov/ing clinical ' observations of tJiese children. 
They were inarticulate — "their reluctance tO' verbalize and 
lack of verbal facility reflects a subculture *'in which- 
feelings are ^expressed by doing rather ^than by talking." 
Demonstrated poor orientation to .time, place, and person. ^ 
*Due to the chaos^of their lives they have not .been Able tjO 
l^arn these basic concepts. These children are apathetic 
and mistrustful of others; and being su^spicious of others,^ 
"they show little spontane^y and'withhold any 'enthusiasm 
they , may have." They are self-deprecatoty . 'Many are 
unsocialized when referred; even eating and /toileting, 
behavior are frequently primitive. More .money is needed for 
foster care programs so that they may be conducted more 
astutely. Group homes need be cqnsidered since foster 'care 
is so poor at this time. Caseworkers also do children in 
foster care no favor when they encourage them to maintain 
fantasied relationships with parents who really do not care. 
C. Hally 



Forssman, H., and Thuwe, I. 1971. ^ One hundred and twenty^ 

children born after application for therapeutic abortion 
refused. In Abortion a nd the Unwanted Child . New Y^rk: 
P'ringer, pp. 123-45. 

A significant controlled Swedish study of children born after 
refusal of abortion to' their mothers. Although the type of 
nurturance given the study population in childhood is not 
•known, when studied at the age of 2\, it was observed that 
these individuals were in poorer physical and mental health 
and used more alcohol than a control group. The males in the 
"unwanted" group, hacl a higher rate of rejection by the atmy, 
and the female3* married and became pregnant at an earlier age 
The battered cHild /ncidenee wa.^ high, and despite a drop in 
infant mortality ffam all othe^- causes, d^ath by ^homicide in 
this group increased. This study strongly suggests negative 
sequeilae of unwanted births. C. Hally' . 



Harlow, H. F., Harlov/, M. K. , and Suomi,.. S. J. 1971.- From 
J^houqht to therapy t Lessons ffom a primate laboratory, 
^- lerican Scientist , 39 : 538-S49'-^. . ' ^ " 

A seminal, summary paper on Harlow's primate researcn. Early 
Harlow measured the^ strength of bodily contact comfort as 
opposed to satisfaction of njjtr i t.Lonal needs as motivational 
forces eliciting love for mcbthor in rhesus neonates; in 
testing, the neonatob overwhelming chose surrogates offering 

L 
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bodily contact comfort. Harlow also recognized early that 
np major act of animal behavior is determined by ^ single 
variable.' Harlow notes five love '.irelat-ionship syistems in the 
rhesus monkey: maternal love, infant love for the mother, 
peer lov^ heterosenual love,. and paternal love. He feel3 
,the most; important of these is peer love which' continues 
* through the life span and affects the development of basic 
social roles.. In learning situations, monkeys raised in 
nuclear family groups tested significantly higher (at .001 
level) than did monkeys raised in partial or tptal social 
isolation. 

Harlow got psychopatho logical behavior from his monkey subjects/ 
by inducing social isolation and maternal rejection in the 
laboratory. Monkeys deprived of mothering were incapable of 
giving mothering to their offspring, were incapable of 
impregnation by any other than artificia] means, and showed 
catatonic schizophrenic behaviors. Harlow felt the social 
isolation prohibited the development of essential love systems 
for the young mbnkey — he cannot receive mother love or Learn 

love her, he ^annot develop peer relation.^hips; and has ^no 
opportunity to lear.i sexual behavior- with another. Total iso- 
laition during the devolopmental period produced even more 
devastating behavipr, but with less ^deprived neonates effec- 
tive /psychothei/apy was accomplished on a one-to-one basis with 
a health^ theripist of the Seime acjc. ^When separating young 
monkeys fflom their mothers rffter several nonths of normal 
rearing, i^he experimenters discovered the samf type of anacliiiic 
depression described by Spitz and Bowlby with human infants, 
fine article with obvious implicfations . C. Hally 

Hepner, rT, and Maiden, U. 1971.. Growth rate, nutrient in^ 
take and "mothering" as determinants of malnutrition in 
disadvantaged children. Nutrition Reviews , 29:219-223. 

In studies of effects,, of nutrition in veiy young children', 
became aware of significance of effects of gro\'th spurtp. An 
apparently well- nourished child may prove malnourished if 
measurement is done when body is making unusual demand for 
nourishment- Checked children's nutritional statuses via 
laboratory studies, primarily, and other indices. Found 
status during growth spurt, anjqnq the po9r, unrelated to 
family's per capita income, oV^t)enditure for food, and even 
caloric intake/ NutriLional status was reltited to mother's 
score on the cognitive/einot ion/l phase of Polansky's Childhood 
Level of Living Scale, Conclude, that good mothering may serve 
to buffer child gainst poor nutrient intake; similarly, ade- 
quate nutrition wUl not defend him, in periods of rapid 
growth, against malnutrition m the absence of such mothQi'ing. 
A widely-read study in nutrition research'. N. A. Polansky 
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Holland, J. 1954.^ The influence af previous experience and< 
residual effects of deprivation on hoarding in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology i 
,47:244-47. 

Theories of hoarding behavior differ principally in their 
interpretation of its origin and motivational basis. In- 
stinct theory denies that experience would influence hoarding, 
while learning theory suggests that the learning process 
operates to increase the response strength of hoarding. This 
theory further claims that learning provides the motivational 
mechanism- for continuing hoarding when the primary raoti>vation 
for hoarding is absent in the first few days of satiation 
following deprivation. The motivation operating at this time 
is considered to be an e.xternalized drive, as contrasted with 
the assumption of instinct theory that the primary motivation 
continues "for a time after restored ad libiduro feeding. 
Holland's experiment tested these two hypotheses by investi- 
gating hoarding in animals when they differ in hoarding ex- 
oeriences. 

Jill Ss were given access to hoarding alleys for 20 daily 1/2 
hour sessions, after 23 hours of food deprivation. For the 
experience group there was food in the alley, which permitted 
acquisition of hoarding experience. The no-experience group 
was -not * given food tn the alley so no opportunity to le^rn 
hoarding. After recovery from deprivatipn cy<;le, the rats 
were 'subjected .0, 48, c^r /2 hours of total food deprivaftion. 
'This treatment w,as immediately followed by 24 hours of unre- 
stricted feeding after v/hich the animals were tested for 
hoarding by, tne number. of pellets they accumulated. 

The experience group hoarded a significantly greater number 
of pellets than did the nbn-experience group, indicating that 
learning has an important rc ie in hoarding behavior. No 
hoarding differences were obtained among the no-e^iperience . 
subgroups with different deprivation histories. Although 
inconclusrive^ the results for oxpe^rience sub-groups suggests 
residual effect of deprivation on hoarding. C.'Hally 

Newton, 1951. . The relationship between infant feeding 

experience and later behavior. Journal of Pediatrics , 
38': 28-40 ^ 

Purpose was to explore the relationship between in^fant 
feeding experience and later behavior. Twenty-four normal 
five-year-old children were studied intensively in kinder- 
garten. Early feeding information was obtained via inter- 
views with the mothers. Checks on the mother's information 
were obtained via pediatric records in seven cases. ' All 
information was significantly similar. 

Si) 
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The followina areas were explorea for trends: 

Brfeast Feeding. Breast feeding groups consisted of those who 
made abortive attemots to breastfeed; those who breastfed 
with a bottle suppl^eht, and those who successfully breast- 
fed' their infants. .The abortive and successful groups had 
the best adjustment scores, and the, author concludes this is 
because these two mother types were the most securf2, whereas 
the mothers in the group who had supplemented breastfeeding 
were anxious and ambivalent not being able to choose one or 
the other technique: Schedule feeding. Schedule feeding 
types were those who rigidly maintained feeding schedules, 
those who were less rigid, and a flexible group where feeding 
tines were completely variable. Study results showed that 
the flexible group had the most desirable behavior and the 
less rigid group the least desirable behavipr with the rigid 
group falling inbetween. The author interprets .the cause of 
this to be the fact that the flexible mother was secure enough 
tq maintain complete flexibility, and the rigid schedule 
mother tvpe was highly motivated to raise her children well. 
Weaning groups. Children who were woaned suddenly, and so 
early that the bottle had to be propped for them had low 
adjustment and social adaptabilir: .cores. Mixed Experience 
Group. Children fed on a less risid schedule with supple- 
mental breast feeding showed the least desirable behavior of 
t'ne entire group. The group with no feeding troubles showed 
the most desirable behaviors but not significantly. 

Since evidence for sinole causal relationships \.as not fouhd ' 
in this study, the author soeculates tiiat other reasons should 
be examined. Attitude of the mothers is an important ingredient 
ent. Gleaned three, maternal types: 1) The "upset" biological 
mothrr^who wanted to breastfeed but was i nsccur^ about it and 
therefore suoplemented the breast; 2) The pla9dd biologicax 
mother tyoe who successfully breastfed, and 2f) The "conscien- 
tious modern urb.m type mother" who preferred bottle fcedinq 
and rigid schedules. The conscientious urban type mother 
and the olacid biological mothers had the best adjusted 
children' as would be exoectcd duo to havina secure expectations 
of themselves and less anxiety. An histocically significant 
article. C. Hally ^ ^ 

Oliver, K. , and Barclay, A. 1967. Stanford-Binct and 

Goodenough-HaFris Tost /{ser Eormancco of Hond Start chil- 
dren. Psychological Rcport.s , 20 : 175-70. 

Investigated the characteristics of rn//iscd :3Lanf ord-Bi not (SB) 
and Goodenough-Harris (GH) protocols tor 188 cul orally .dis- 
advantaged children. -These children scored m th..; low normal 
level of intelligence, qirls were superior to boy;;, nnd white.-? 
were' superior to Necjroes . FurLhrr, a race and :-.o. analysis 
indicated white females showed functional r,u:>orior j t.y relative 
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to Negro male and female children while there were no differ- 
ences between white male children and Negro male or female 
children. Also, the SB and GH did not correlate highly, 
suggesting that different skills are required by the 2 tests. 
An item analysis of the SB suggested that for this population 
most of the items are* correctly placed for age. 



Oliman, J., and Friedman, S, 1967. Parental deprivation in 
psychiatric conditions. III. In personality disorders 
and other conditions. Diseases of the Nervous System ^ 
28:298-303.) 

An extensive investigation of parental deprivation prior to 
the. 19th birthday in persons with various psychiatric dis- 
orders revealed a definitely elevated incidence of parental 
loss in Ss with personality and character disorders. Drug 
addicts and psychoneurotic Ss showed the next highest levels 
of deprivation.; Deprivation in all other psychiatric groups 
was the same as in controls. All >4egro Ss exhibited a high 
level of deprivation. ^ This finding is interpreted as the 
result of socio-econonic-cultural factors. The question is 
posed as to whether personality disorders, which appear to 
be the most specif ic re.sul.t_.i.D„iiGoriYation^ may be attribu-% . , 
ted chiefly to reaction to actual physical loss of the parent, 
or to the emotional turmoil whic'^ he may have created in the 
child pfior to his departure. 

Patton, R. G., and Gardner. L. -1. 1963. Growth Failure in 
Maternal Deprivation . Sorinaficld, 111.: Charles, C. 
Thom.as . 

* An in-dcpth study of six children biouqht into Syracuse, N.Y. 
hospitals for cjrowth failjrc. Five of the chiJ^dren_35?e^ — 
first seen between the ages of 13 and 36 months, and the sixth 
child vas 6.5 years when firof .seen. Detailed data on each - 
child are presented, and the aspects of maternal 'deprivation 
discussed. Att._-r initial studies and repeated attempts to 
return the children to improved home environments, all were 
placed in foster homes with the hope that this would be 
tf^mporary- for some. "After an initial period ^of rapid 
amelioration r the. lonq-torn response in linear growth, weight 
qain, and .skeletal maturation has boon variable, with most of 
theL;c narametcrs romainin7 bolov; the 50th percentile for age 
durin^^^he, periods of study. It is difficult to determine 
whether thi:. "laq" is due to genetic factors or to a permanent 
reduction in growth potential resulting from infavorable 
environmental cirrumstancr'S of earlier childhood and infancy" 
(p. 83). Tn snite of initial rapid qains in "affect, social 

^behavior, and/mtei 1 cctual furction'o," the 5 younger children 
"did not attain t,ha J- velopmen^ al age norms during the 
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periods of observation, and the two older patients, who have 
been followed into late childhood, show evidence of probable 
residual damage to personality structure and intellect" (p. 
83). These findings "suggest the existence of critical periods 
in the early phases of post-natal somatic growth and neural 
organization, during which unfavorable environmental factors ^ 
may lead to an irreversible reduction in growth and develop- 
mental potential** (p. 84). "Whether this growth failure' 
results tvov\ insufficient intake of calories, deficient 
intestinal absorption, or from direct hormonal or neurohumoral 
effects on ceU metabolism, any effective approach to therapy 
must deal primarily with the underlying social and emotional 
'di)iorders" {p. 84) . Any solution to the problem must neces- 
sarily involve social, political, and educational action aimed 
at breaking the cycle . 

This study is thorough and v;ell documented although it 
involves only a small population; it should be considered a 
valuable resource in the area of maternal deprivation. Many 
references are cited. J. Lewis 

Polansky, N. A,; Bergman, R, D, ; HoSaix, C, and Smith, B. J. 
1970. Two modes of maternal irj?aturity and their conse- 
quences. . Child V7elfare , 49:312-23. 

Difficulty with most studies nf p.ir^^ntal influences on children's 
enK)tional difficulties is that they are, nondiscriminatory. That 
is,' the schizophrenogenic parent and the dciinquogenic parent 
prove to have much in common — both are substantially irtunature 
and undernourishinq. Present study, part of a series dealing 
with effect of maternal personality on children's sought 
differential relationships. Mothers wore scaled for degree 
of apathy-f utility; also' for'Je^rec of childish-impulsivity . 
Through Borgatt-Fanshcl Childhood Behavior Characteristics 
scale, five-year old children were also able to be studied. 
Results for a sample of 52 Appalachian youngsters from poverty 
level families are reported. It was observed that child's 
disolav of hostile-defiance irl ^lay care setting was independent 
of degree of apathy-futility of mother, but did correlate with 
her impulsivity. On the other hand, predominance of apathy- 

J futility elements in maternal personality did correlate with 
both withdrawal and, related phenomenon, objectl-^ss clinging ^ 
in the child. Latter is roqardod .is in the direction of massive 
detachment, and potentially raro ornnous. Results are sugges- 
tive with r(?spect to identify in^i the forns of maternal infan- 
tilism which have differential effects on children. 



N- A. Polansky 
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Powell, G,, Brasel, J., and Blizzard, R. 1967, EnuDtional 

deprivation and growth retardation simulating idiopathic 
hypopituitarism: l/ Clinical evaluation of the syndrome. 
New England Journal of Medicine , 276:1271-78. 

Done at Johns Hopkins U. School of Medicine, study took place ^ 
fronll963 to 1967. Thirteen children (3 females, 10 males) 
aged 3.3 to 11.5, were observed and evaluated. All were 
^ believed to have growth failure on the basis of idiopathic 

hypopituitarism. "However, a number of unusual features were 
noted in the histories that suggested emotional disturbances 
in the children and abnormal home environments. These were 
not common to the histories of patients with idiopathic hypo- 
pituitarism" (p. 1271). Divorce, separation, marital strife, ^ 
limited education, excessive drinking, frequent absence of 
father were comitKDn among these families. Although 'the 
mothers were interviewed frequently, more information was 
gathered from them about tho fathers than about themselves 
(sicl ) . 

In two families there was some su^^estion of gross physical 
mistreatment of siblings. Eleven 4if these children were 
referred for short stature and t'.;o for behavior problems. All 
presented some bizarre symptoms.^ A majority of the children 
were found to have the following symptoms: polydipsia, poly- 
phagia, stealing food, drinkinc from toilet bowl, eating from 
garbage cans, gorging and voniting, gettinq up at niqht, shy- 
ness, olaying Alone, retarded speech, temper tantrums, sugges- 
tive steatorrhea. In this study onset of the above symptoms 
and growth retardation becjan at the same time— before the 
second birthdav in the n^.ajority of these cases. "Such factors 
as personal vulnerability and deqroe or length of disturbance 
mav account for the fact that certain children suffer growth 
retardation whereas others, mclu.iing their sibs, do not" 
(p. 1276) . 

When these 13 oatients were "placed m a convalescent hos-- 
pital, they demonstrated remarkable qrowth acceleration with- 
out recoivina growth hormone or other agents. Detailed 
studies were performed before and during the period of rapid 
growth." Psychologic disturbances in the parent-child rela- 
tionshiD could account for decreased qrowth in several ways: 
failure to provide adequate calories; anorexia, with decreased 
intake; altered intestinal motility, v^th decreased absorption; 
and a direct effect on metabolic processes either at peripheral 
tissues or centrally in tho hvnothalamus or hypophysis;" 
(pituitary gland) (p. 1277). Findmqs in this study indicate 
that "Raoid gru'/th without tho administration of exogenous 
growth tiormone and the continued qrowtli during long periods of 
hospitalization suggest that norn.il height can be achieved 
... if inhibitory factors are ru^oased or if necessary 
.factors are .supplied for: Mrowth. In adJiti-ni, grow-th 
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inhibition can persist for many years without permanently 
suppressing the capacity for catchup growth" (p. 1277) • 
"The short stAture may be one aspect of a continuum of adverse 
effects of a d:j.storted parent-child relationship and mav be 
the first suggestion of such a disturbed relationship"-^. 
1278) . Had little success isi treating parents; major empha- 
sis was on clinical aspects of children, J, Lewis 



Rosen, S., Hirschenf ar.g, S,, and Benton, J. 1967. Aftermath 
of severe multiple deprivation in a young child: clini- 
cal implications. Perce£..tual and Motor Skills , 24:219- 
226. 

"This clinical case illustrates a child's physical and mental 
retardation as a result of neglect and abandonment by the 
family. Specific areas of impairment are illustrated as are 
various techniques utilized in speech therapy in the rehabili- 
tation of the child" (p. 219). ^ 

/ 

This paper was done at Downstate Medical Center^ New York 
City. Although it is relevant to sequellae in 'children, it 
deals with only one child with an or'ientation toward the issue 
of speech therapy. J. Lewis 

'* 

Salk, L- 1968. On the prevention of schizophrenia, j^seases 
of the Nervous System , 29,: 11- 1"^ . " 

Reviews the literature and constitutional vs. environmental 
explanations o& the origin of autism, presenting the view 
that the infant is predisposed to the illness (having weak 
response mechanisms and sensor^'- deficiencies) , and that early 
environmental conditions (e.g., maternal or sensory stimula- 
tion deprivation), can cause irreversible structural changes. 
Comparisons are made between animal responses and autism In 
children, describing characteristics of the autistic child. 
The necessity of a preventive approach is stressed. 

Scarr-Salapatek, S. 1971. Race, social class and IQ. 

Science , 174:128 5-95. ^ 

Discusses the environmental disativantaqu and genotype distri-- 
bution hypotheses of the -relationship between social class, 
race, and IQ. Predictions derived from these hypotheses v;ere 
tested in a study of 992 white and Black lst-12th grade twins. 
Social class was determined and scorns on aptitude and achieve- 
ment measures analyzed. The di str ibuta on nt scores and their 
transformations, the analyses of riata on t'.;ins, and the heri- 
tability and estimated proportions of variance in the scores 
•bv race and social class are prcsonted. Results suggest that 
genetic variability is important in th^^ advantaged and much 
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less ir.rorcar.t ir, t:\c .Ut^iuiv.vnt.i.^o.^* .-rroup^?. It li^ su.^^estoa 
that cr:anv>s?s m tho oro- ay.vi -/o.^trv.ual cnviiwv/v.r^s tho 
dlsadvantacred are necessary to irrnovo overall i>or tonuance 
and the cjenetic variance of scores. 
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Early nalnutrition and central 
ion* Merri ll-Falivcr Quarterly, 15: 



Experimental studies -with animals show the brain is most vul- 
nerable to nutritional dai-a.^e durinq tne period when it is 
growinc rapidly, but beco-es relatively resistant there- 
after/ These changes in brain si::e are accompanied by alter- 
ations in the distribution and appearance of nervt? cells in 
the brain and poorer performance on various tests of learning 
and behavior. The eaxkier nutritional deficiency is experi- 
enced, and the longer Tts duration, the more severe and 
lasting the consequerces on the central nervous system. 
Deficiencies in protein which produce an imbalance relative 
to calories have markedly more pronounced effects than just 
food restriction. In animal studies reported in this paper, 
abnormalities did not occur i: .^.nimals born of malnc :rished 
mothers were ,nursed thercaftcK well-fed foster mothers. 
Studies conducted m Czechos Icv.ik la (Frankova , 1^68) on rats 
showed that those which were 
those that were underfed a^\d 
activity, indicatinvi that oo 
adequate diet are necessary 

'Next suraari^es st...Uo.> or. c' 
learn inc, primarily 1:1 ur.der; 
in dovelopinAT count rio:'^^ 
the first four to six rK>i\t '.is 
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Stock and Smythe followed a group of 2Q children malnourished 
during their first year; in later mcasuromcnt s , their head 
circumferences averaged an inch smaller than those of ade- 
quately nourished children matched for age and racial back- 
ground; implies intracranial volume nearly 14% less. Winick, 
1968, at the University of Chile, found that the brairts of 
children dying of mirasmus before one year of age had less 
DNA; therefore, fewer cells. 

Studies begun in 1958 in a small village in Mexico showed 
that children who were small for their aqe had lower test 
scores. Retarded growth among children in the community 
depended upon individual dietary history and infectious 
disease experience, and was unrelated to differences in 
housing, 'personal hygiene, proportion of income spent on food, 
and other indicators of social and economic status. Other 
studies clearly show that genetically determined differences 
in growth have little relationship to mental development, 
but differences in growth reflecting early malnutrition do 
show *a relationship. Excellent survc^'y'. C. llally 

Seltzer, R. 1973. The disacivanLa ju'i -hiid and cbgnitive 

development in th- early year^^. :io_rri 11- Pa Ime r Quarterly, 
19:241-252. ^ 

The "caltural deorivatiort svn^lrcMi ^(^ars in such programs 

as Head Start at%ibout a^^> a;, is not really too visible 

before that. Hard to beaicvo it a:.i;.,ors fullblown. How shall 
we explain it? 

We are no lonqcr so u^'iiiinn to assaiao inoLh*^r:> of low SES 
.uniformly deprive their children af st invalationo . Patterns of 
child-rearing are not so wiacly difrorcnt bt.'twocn classes as 
has been assumed; indeed, i-hin~cl js-'>^ variation i-S more, 
impressive than mean diff-roncos on -ariou^. moasares. (Cites 
studies by Caldwell and Pi.c/^.mond, 10^.7; Bayloy anc3 Schaefer, 
1964; and others), novo pvomiiMnq tnan :W ar.:. scales measur- 
ing quality of maternal care. So, wo arc^ ur.clcar about )ust 
what it is in the "dcpr lVlmI" hor^o that causo£4 tho^ deficit. 
Would have hoped to loarn murh from thi^ jas i-ox:)^m- i mental 
enrichment programs with ini.mis, bat c^nl; ^.^vons* o i n ' work 
includes control qroups. Inf.in^'b-Ki rr^^i;hanco to im.oact of 
a disadvantaged environment. oiMn'TLMni i t: t otuncos in IQ 
between lower and middlo cla-,s ^in LdrrsM Mo noL appear until 
age three. Studios of i n:;^ ^ Lwt v^n i L i /.-a --.ildror. also do not 
show the expoctablo laa in i nt r-l 1 ■ • a il ar -a. I oninont ! Either 
the SES differences ar^: not. tJ.il - : v.- d-. not use 

tests sensitivo to tli' .-rr. .^^ ' . ^ i^. CaldwoU.) 

; J , < , f ] I \ ' ' . or) t-*io^ motiva- 

tional/emotional ^ac* 




Favors Piaqetian — 

.f ,.r^,' \ ^] L"<o ^ 1 p 1 >a) i f '^s:u)rr'o , in the 
psychoanaly t ir tra'iifi-.a, r. .vS • '"'to 
1965) . 
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The "cumulative dpficiency" iiypotliesis holds that differen- 
ces do not appear until deprivation accuraulates at age three. 
But, vvhat accumulates? One idea is the '^production defici- 
ency hypothesis." The child acquires mechanisms but can we 
be sure he will use them, cspqcjally during a test? This 
turns us toward 'sjach variables as "expectancy of success" 
and "hope" (cf. Bruner, 1971). (See also Cole, et al., 1971.) 
But, we know little about infaiVts' motivations; and, we know 
even less about what to do about them. "So here stand . . . 
appearance of the cultural deprivation syndrome around the 
third y'ear and -not before--waitin9 to be explained. ..." 

A knowledgeable critical approach to the literature which 
deflates some sacred cows (e.g., the explanatory power of 
SES) and clarifies how much we really do not know about 
causes of cumulative cognitive deficits in poor children. 
N. A. Polansky. 



Spitz, R. 1946. Hospitalism: a follow-un x^eport.*' In 

Psychoanalytic study of . the c^hilj. Vol. II, pp. 113- 
17. New York: Inteynati'on Vl Universities Press. 

Reports follov;-up information ''athered at four monthly inter- 
vals for two years on the infants observed at Foundling Home. 
Three aspects of development, rt '^xved primary consideration: 
1) bodily pftirf ormancG-"What ht r ^ij child could sit, stand, 
or v;alk; 2) Intel loctua 1 'capac t to handle materials-— could 
child eat alone with a spoon a: a/or dross himself; and 3) 
social rolat;ions — hov/ v;el]> do^ s, t lie child speak, is he toilet 
trained. * The mental a^.^^^n 1 omh^miI. nf the childr'^n was extra- 
ordinarily retarded, an w^rll ar;^ \ physical development 
which by weight and h-.'i'i'-'.t i;^. asurt^nionts was aporoximately one- 
half that of'normai cl\il.ir^ n at ^-ho sarr^c jo . In addition, 
over the tV;o year ^oril^i >r vat ipn , the mortality rate 
for the younqsters was IJ.l i. 'vl.^:n after th<^ir fifteenth month 
these children were '^nit \ :\ . - ^'r-^ f,worablo, more stimulating 
environment with pear.- and a-^ialt.^, tiioy failed- to reverse 
their devolp'pmental .nbai'ince. SMeeific therapeutic measures 
were not t,^ken , 

Spitz cornoares t!ie. ab'^v^.^ . j Mrija "wi Mi ^hildrtMi in another ^ 
institution v;heL.> 'jffMlrlrn:! ' ^'"^ ^iViiu lo-iai^ana emotional f 
stimulation bv ot'or.j i >. i'^i" iJren iiad a normal 

dovG lopm*'Mit iPi to L 1 : na 1 i • '\/ 1 / . A ela:.:-'ic oapor . 

C. Haliv 



Vore, D iOT'i. inti.'i . ' y i ..::at a L ^ i nteilectua 1 

dcv.^l'.a . - M-n :J-:' il: : ^ ; rl^, 19^ 253-260. 

Conpacl .;ai---/ ^ ' I ^ : " . Oklahoma , 

'Fledical C('';t"r. "mj,* i ^r. • • ;!i 1 1 : - ' : i i ' rt-ported which 
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indicate that the poverty life space contains many other 
factors which may limit the child's abil^ity Xo profit from 
educational experiences to an equal or; greater degree than 
that associated with cultural d^privatibn. One such factor 
has been identified, as nutri^tion" )p. 253f ) . Cites study of 
pregnant rats by Chow and Lee (1964)', and Chow and Sherman , 
(1965). Restric.ted maternaj. diet during prognancy is. associ- 
ated with low body weight at birth • Deficits are not usually, 
offset by adequate feeding "i.-ater in life, human ^^others in 
poverty tend to have babies that weigh less than mothcfers in 
a' favorable environment. < 

* "Data have been reported which indicate that for. rat pups 
malnutrition suffered by , the organism in utero and up to 17 
days after birth produces deficits in brain cell nuimber '*'::h 
are ap£5arently permanent" (Winick, 1969; Winick and Noble, • 
1966). Most severe dep^letion of brain cells is' in those mal- 
nourished before and after birth. In humans number of cells 
in the brain increases in linear fashion until birth and then / 
more slowly until 6/months of a;ge. Evidence is ^that mal- / ' 

nutrition 'causes up to 60% deficit in infant brain cells. ^ 
Baby rats whose mcrthers were starvod during gestation show 
less ability to learn mazes. There is other evidence of CNS 
disorder. To de4l with education of the disadvantaged, a 
responsible socdety must attend also to nutrition, and 
especially pr^ata] nutrition. N. A. Polansky 

/ 

Winnicott, ^. 1955. The depressive position in normal emo-->^ 
tional development. British Journal of Medical Psy - 
chol^ogy , 28:a9'-100. 

This , is Winnicott' S' classic paper, giving his version of one 
of Melanie Klein's theories. Depressive position is a normal 
stagfe of development occurring at age 6-9 months. Although ^ 
it sounds ominous, it actually represents an achievement , 
since it indicates the infant is now capable of concern and 
guilt, with urges toward reparation and restitution. Likeli- 
hood of this achiev€iment is very dependent on the mother's 
."holding the situation in time," by providing consistent care 
afk the' reassurance of her presence. Many severely disturbed 
do. not reach this age (e.c^., schizoid and psychotic individu- 
als); certainly do not achieve a good resolution. Neglected 
children would fall into this category, and Winnicott speci- 
fies "common anxious restlessness" as a most readily observ- 
able, ominous sign in ordinary pediatric practice. 
N. A. Polansky 
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